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Foreword va This — 


NCE again Scholastic takes 
O pride in presenting its An- 
nual Student Achievement Issue— 
this time the Thirteenth. For 
those who may now be meeting 
this institution for the first time, 
a brief account of the idea and its 
history may not be out of place. 
This one issue each year is set aside for publishing 
the prize-winning creative work by high school 
students submitted in the Scholastic Awards com- 
petitions in various branches of the fine arts. 

The idea of a number of the magazine written 
entirely by students first occurred to the editors 
in 1924. At that time prizes in poetry, short story, 
and essay writing only were offered. It was our 
hope to give to gifted students some recognition for 
cultural achievements comparable to that which 
outstanding students in athletics and other popular 
student activities had always received. During the 
following year a competition for a student-created 
cover design was added—the germ of the great com- 
petitions in the visual arts which developed in 1927 
and later years. Other ways besides the Student 
Achievement Number were adopted to display the 
best work, notably the annua! anthology called 
Saplings, now in its twelfth year, and the annual 
Scholastic Art Exhibition, opening this year for the 
tenth time at the Carnegie Galleries, Pittsburgh, on 
April 27, and later to be shown in various cities 
around the country. 

This year for the first time a new competition is 
inaugurated in music, providing for original stu- 
dent compositions in six branches of music, under 
a national committee of distinguished music 
leaders. The results of this contest, both in num- 
ber and quality of entries, has been a happy sur- 
prise to its sponsors. Announcements of the music 
awards, with the first-prize piano composition, are 
published on pages 14-17 of this issue. With this 
healthy beginning, the permanent adoption of the 


A 


Music Division as a member of the Scholastic 
Awards family seems assured. Another new com- 
petition this year is that for the Radio Play. 

The tremendous number of entries now received 
in all divisions of the Awards raises many com- 
plicated problems. Great care must be exercised 
in judging them to make sure that justice is done 
tc all. Every entry is carefully examined by 
competent preliminary juries, before the limited 
number of superior finalists is determined for sub- 
mission to the final juries of distinguished writers, 
educators, and artists. Obviously, only a very small 
sampling of the best work can appear in the Stu- 
dent Achievement Issue, in most cases limited to 
the first-prize entries, while only a bare announce- 
ment of the Quill and Scroll Journalism Awards 
and the several minor literary awards can be made. 

Every year one or more students come to light 
whose work is of such exceptional merit and ver- 
satility as to justify the confident prediction: 
“America will hear from him (or her).” “Find 
of the year” for 1937 is Hansford Martin, 17-year- 
old junior of Classen High School, Oklahoma City, 
who wins prizes in every major literary division— 
short story, poetry, and essay. Twelve judges in 
three groups of four, rating his manuscripts inde- 
pendently and anonymously, agreed so well as to 
give him almost equally high rank in all three 
divisions. Hansford’s teacher, Miss Florette Me- 
Neese, assures us that all his work is of very even 
quality and much of it has been done in the class- 
room. 

In every competition of this character and size, 
thousands of losers must be disappointed. They 
can console themselves that their skill has been 
pitted against the best in the country. The mental 
stimulus and growth in creative power which 
comes from such effort is more important than any 
prize. It can never be taken from them, for those 
who have the will and the ability will continue te 
grow all their lives. 
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That the World May Know 


By Eleanor Baab 


High 


Greeley 


School. 


Greeley. Colorado. 


Teacher, Mrs. Helen G. McGrew. 


First Prize 
Short Story Division 


HE newspapers did Sammy a 

horrible injustice when they 

wrote only the bare facts. It 
wasn’t a very big item, anyway. No 
one thought it so very important, I 
guess, except us folks across the divide. 
About half way down on page six were 
small headlines: 
INSANE YOUTH KILLS FORMER 

GUARDIAN 

Walden, Feb. 6—Sam Johnson, 17, was 
arrested today for the murder of his former 
guardian, Olaf Olsen, Johnson admitted 
the charges, and said that Olsen was at- 
tempting to steal the Martin hay. However, 
no grounds were found 
for this statement. The 
boy is mentally unbal- 
anced. It is believed that 
Johnson killed his 
guardian because of a 
long held grudge. 

It’s all true, what you 
read there,,except the 
motive. Sammy never 
held grudges. Sammy 
couldn’t remember 
many things very long. 
That is why he never 
went to school. We 
sent him one winter 
when he was with us, 
but he couldn’t even 
remember his ABC’s, so we took him 
out at Christmas. He did remem- 
ber kindnesses though, but there 
were so few of them ever shown 
him, that there wasn’t much to remem- 
ber. That’s why, I suppose, he remem- 
bered the fur jacket so well. That fur 
jacket! How I wish Jeff Martin had 
never promised it to him. 

Olaf sent Sammy down to the Mar- 
tins just after lambing last spring. 
He said he didn’t need him any more. 
Sammy went willing enough, for Olaf 
had beat him a lot that summer, and 
there hadn’t been much peace for the 
poor boy. 

He liked it at Martins’, I think. There 
were only a few hands on the place 
because the young Martins were just 
getting started, and the help who were 
there left Sammy alone. Evelyn Mar- 
tin treated him well enough, and I 
know Jeff never beat him. The Martin 
place was probably the nearest thing 
to home that Sammy had ever known. 
At any rate, it was peace for him for 
the rest of that year. 

The lads had teased him a good deal, 
making an utter fool of him. Sammy 
didn’t know better than to let them. 
He always took it from them with the 
same hurt, bewildered expression in 
his sorrowful brown eyes. 

It was one Tuesday afternoon while 
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I was ironing shirts that I heard some 
one slam the back porch door. 

“Wipe your feet,” I yelled, none too 
sweetly. I thought it was one of the 
hands. They’re forever coming in 
from the corral with mud on their feet 
and tramping all over my clean floors. 
The door opened, and I felt a cold blast 
of ice-covered wind hit me full in the 
back. Our kitchen porch faces north, 
making it colder than 
an iceberg in winter. 

“Well shut the—” I 
turned quickly. Evelyn 
Martin smiled at me 
from the door. 

“Maybe I picked the 
wrong day to come 
visiting, Hilda?” 

“Of course not.” I 
put the irons on the 
back of the stove and 
stood the board against 
the wall. 

“How come 
out today?” 

“Well, Jeff had to 
see about getting an extra man Thurs- 
day, and I didn’t have much to do so 
I thought I’d come along down and 
visit you awhile.” Evelyn, smiling her 
plump good-natured smile, sat down 
on the broken chair by the stove. My 
chairs are all good ones except that 
one and the one on the back porch. 
The hired hands got rough with those 
two. 


you're 


I pushed the coffee pot from the 
back of the stove onto the fire. 


“Set over here in the rocker, Evelyn. 
It'll be more comfortable. Here, let 
me take your coat.” I pushed the 
rocker over by the stove and hung 
her coat on the hook behind the stove 
to dry. 

“We’re going down to see Mother 
next week sometime,” she offered, as 
she shifted her bulky weight to the 
rocking chair. “You know, we haven’t 
been down since last summer.” 

“Are the roads open down by Woods 
Landing yet? They weren’t last week.” 
I made conversation. Not that Evelyn 
isn’t easy to talk to, but I rather like 
to keep things going. 

“Oh yes, the snow plow was through 
last Monday, and the weatherman said 
‘fair and warmer’.” Evelyn laughed, 
her short blond hair falling forward 
in soft waves on her glowing apple 


cheeks. “Not that I take much stock 
in what they say though.” 

The coffee was perking, so I moved 
it from the stove and got out some 
cookies. 

“How long are you going to stay?” 
I questioned, pouring coffee. 

“About a week. Mother isn’t very 
well this winter.” 

I handed the coffee to her and passed 
the sprits. ‘ 

“That’s not very long, but who is 
going to stay at the place?” I quizzed, 
because we were all short-handed 
that winter. 

“Well—” Evelyn began. 

I had a growing suspicion of what 
she was going to say. 

She continued, “Hilda, what would 
you think about our leaving Sammy 
to watch the place?” 

I had been right in my suspicion,— 
but then I remembered Sammy. His 
longing for responsibility and kind- 
ness. Those sorrowful bewildered eyes. 
Sammy could milk, and build fires, 
and feed a few cows. It wasn’t as 
though he knew nothing at ail. Of 
course it was all right. 

“What’s the matter? Isn’t it such a 
good idea?” Evelyn startled me out 
of my thoughts. 

“Why-a—of course, Evelyn. Sammy 
can manage all the work. That is— 
a—all there is to do—” I stumbled in 
my false conviction. I took Evelyn’s 
cup and set it on the table by the win- 
dow. It seemed cold, away from the 
fire. I began to think of the ten more 
shirts I had to iron. Smiling, I went 
back to the stove. 

Evelyn had continued when I left 
off, “The only thing is, do you think 
he can watch the hay. Hay is so high 
this winter that a lot of people have 
had hay stolen and well—you know, 
people sort of take advantage of 
Sammy.” 

“Nonsense, nobody will take ad- 
vantage of him, Evelyn,” I reproached 
brusquely. 

That seemed to settle the matter. A 
moment later the talk shifted. 

“The Benson girl has really set her 
cap for the new store clerk in Cow- 
dry, I guess,” Evelyn offered. 

“Yes, I know, she fooled around in 
that store for at least two hours last 
Saturday night just awaitin’ for him 
to ask to take her home.” I love to 
gossip, but what woman doesn’t. 

“Did he ask her?” Evelyn leaned 
forward, her round cheeks more 
flushed than ever, her gray eyes 
sparkling. 

“Yes, but then I guess he sort of 
had to because—” 

“Ev—e-lyn!” 

A shout from Jeff outside the back 
door brought our visit to an abrupt 
close. Evelyn stood up, straightened 
her wrinkled old blue serge skirt and 
reached for her coat. I noticed that 
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the fur collar was sort of ratty. Mine 
was still as good as new and we had 
bought them both at the same time 
two years ago at Walden. 

“Come on in, Jeff,” I yelled in the 
general direction of outdoors. I knew 
he wouldn’t. He’s so horribly bashful, 
big and gangling. He’s nice enough, 
I suppose, but honestly, sometimes I 
wonder why Evelyn ever married him. 
There were lots of real nice boys 
courtin’ her. But I guess there’re lots 
of people who wonder the same about 
me, sometimes I wonder myself— 

Evelyn hesitated by the door, her 
hand on the knob. 

“T’ll see you before I leave, won’t I?” 
she asked. 

“Of course. You let me know what 
day you're leavin’. I want to send 
down one of my chocolate cakes to 
your mother. She liked it so well 
when she was here,” I explained. 

“T’ll call you,” she promised. 

Monday morning I drove up to the 
Martin place, bright and early. There 
was an awful hubbub. My land, if we, 
my husband and I, were going on a 
trip there would be hardly any fuss. 
I just couldn’t wait until the very end 
to pack, but Evelyn went about it at 
the last minute as though they had all 
day. Sammy was running around 
hither and yon, trying to help. Fully 
aware of his new position as “general 
manager,” he was wearing his silly 
ear-to-ear grin. 

“Jeff promised him a new fur jacket 
if he kept everybody out of the hay 
while we’re gone. That’s all he can 
think about,” Evelyn told me as she 
locked the two suit cases. “Poor Sam- 
my, do you suppose he’|l ever get any 
sense?” 

“Sammy was born that way. His 
mother was that way before him, and 
probably his father was that way too,” 
I said impatiently. Sammy’s mother 
had been a none too bright servant 
girl with the Henja’s when they first 
moved into the valley with all their 
money. That was twenty years ago. 

By six they were ready to leave. 
Sammy kept reminding Jeff about the 
fur jacket. It was so important to him. 


“Hilda,” Evelyn hesitated, “you'll 
come down once in a while and see 
that Sammy gets along all right, won't 
you? I feel sort of worried about 
leaving him in charge.” 

“Nonsense! There’s nothing can 
happen, but just to satisfy you, Ill 
have one of the boys stop in Wed- 
nesday on the way to town. No one 
will try to bother anything.” 

Jeff put the baggage in the back end 
of their old rattle-trap Chev. Sammy 
continued to annoy everyone with his 
constant—“You ain’t foolin’ about the 
jacket. Is yah, Jeff?” His flushed 
square face looked so horribly hope- 
ful. As though he half expected Jeff 
to let him down. 

We stood without speaking in the 
yard, Sammy and I, watching them 
leave. The last thing I heard was 
Jeff's admonishing yell, “You keep 
the hay safe or you won't get that 
jacket.” They vanished over the hill 
into the bright glare of the newly 
risen sun. 

“Gee!” Sammy turned suddenly 
toward me. “It’s all mine to take care 
of for nine days. Jeff left it fer me to 
watch.” 

“You'd better watch it then, and 
not go fooling around,” I spoke firmly. 

I watched Sammy pick up the slop- 
pails he had left by the fence and 
slowly ambled toward the hog-pens 
back of the barn, and then hurried 
my steps toward home. An icy wind 
blowing down from the mountains 
caught in my lungs and made me 
cough. It felt like a storm brewing. 

Friday night there was a pie supper 


up at the church in Cowdry. That’s 
where I saw Sammy again. One of 


the boys had stopped that Wednesday 
morning on the way to town and he 
was all right. 

Everyone always comes to the pie 
suppers. Some folks. say it’s old- 
fashioned, but—well, we don’t think 
so up here. It’s fun. Sammy’s al- 
ways there, and I sort of think he 
looks forward to the day when he’ll 
have enough money to out-bid the 
other boys on one of the real pretty 
girls. It’s always Sammy’s luck to 
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have to eat with one of the little 
girls. They always laugh and giggle at 
him, but he doesn’t know why. 

Sammy usually sits by himself 
while the others dance, or stands just 
a little behind the other boys who 
don’t dance, but that night when we 
got there, about 8:30, Sammy was, in 
all evidence, the center of attraction 
for the young stags. They were teas. 
ing him about the fur jacket he was 
going to get. I saw at once what they 
were doing. One after the other they 
questioned him over and over about 
each little step in how he was going 
to get the jacket. 

“But what do you have to do to 
get the jacket, Sammy?” in turn they 
asked. 

“All I got t-to do is watch the hay, 
Gosh! nobody’ll steal the hay an’way, 
It’s easy. All I got to d-do is watch 
the hay!” 

Almost everybody was gathered 
around by then and every one was 
giggling and making fun of him. He 
looked—well—sort of pitiful in his too 
small gray and brown checked suit, 
His arms and legs, far too long for 
the suit, hung loosely as though they 
were tied together by strings, and as 
he yelled to the multitudes about his 
jacket he gestured wildly with his 
arms. 

The music started just then and the 
crowd moved on to dance, leaving 
Sammy gesturing into thin air. He 
stopped, looking more simple than 
ever. It wasn’t funny to me. Just 
a little pathetic. Sammy got the nine- 
year-old Belcher girl’s pie. 

The next day I went over by Wal- 
den to stay with Esther, my sister. 
She was expecting her baby that 
week. It was her fifth child but— 
well—you understand how it is; she’s 
my only sister. 

I got the rest of the story second- 
hand; most of it from Sammy. 

On Sunday morning when Sammy 
came shuffling out of the barn with 
his full milk pails Olaf Olsen drove 
into the yard in a hay wagon. The 
sharp wind had dropped and a few 
stray flakes of snow began to fall 
from the gray over-cast sky. Sammy 
shivered in the gathering storm. 

He set the heavy pails by the barn 
and, grinning his wide mouthed grin, 
he went over to greet Olaf, entirely 
off his guard. 

“Lo, Olaf.” 

“Hello, Sammy. How’re you get- 
tin’ ‘long?” Olaf drove over by the 
barn and climbed down. 

“[ heard Jeff and Evelyn was com- 
in’ home tomorrow,” Olaf concluded. 

“Won’tcha come in the house?’ 
Sammy beamed eagerly. 

Olaf shook his head. “Can't,” he 
said. “Don’t let me _ bother you 
though. I’m running short on hay 
this week so I thought I would get 
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some from Jeff. Of course,” he con- 


tinued hastily, “I'll pay him when he 
gets back.” As he finished he watched 
Sammy quizzically out of the corner 
of his eye. His eyes had a hard, 
shrewd look. 

The grin on Sammy’s face faded 
and he gazed, mouth open, for an in- 
stant and then, scowling, he mum- 
bled, “You can’t have it!” 

Olaf smiled frozenly and said, in 
an even, sinister voice, “Jeff told me 
to come and get some if I wanted it, 
Sammy.” 

Olaf had a pretty good idea of what 
Sammy was thinking. He wheedied, 
“Jeff didn’t mean that I couldn’t buy 
any of the hay. He meant for you to 
keep the hay-thieves away.” 

For a moment Sammy wavered, 
then the vision of the new fur jacket 
shone in his simple mind. , Jeff had 
said— 

“No!” Sammy spoke firmly. 

“You fool!” Olaf’s expression al- 
tered to one of contempt as he pushed 
Sammy out of the way and strode to- 
ward the barn door. “I’m here to 
get that hay!” 

Sammy pushed roughly in front of 
him and, looking him straight in the 
eye he shouted, “Jeff said—he said fer 
me t’ keep you out so’s I kin have 
my fur jacket!” 

Olaf spat contemptuously, “You 
half-wit! Git the hell out a’ here 
afore I beat the tar out o’ yah.” 

“No!” Sammy howled. 

Olaf struck, slapping him full on 
the mouth. The blow knocked Sam- 
my back against the barn wall, dazed. 
He cowered there with the blood 
streaming from an open cut across his 
leg, all the bravado gone from him. 

It was snowing harder now. The 
icy wind from the mountains blew 
the flakes faster and faster. 

“Git in the house, you filthy dog,” 
growled Olaf. 

Sammy hesitated a moment, seeing 
the vision of his beloved jacket fade. 
Then, as Olaf started to strike him 
again he ran, sobbing, toward the 
house. Olaf stood sneering. 

Sammy fumbled with the knob on 
the back door. He kept sobbing, “I 
didn’t m-mean to! I didn’t mean to, 
Jeff!” 

He opened the door slowly and 
made his way into the cold kitchen. 
He had forgotten to build a fire in the 
kitchen that morning. Slowly he 
went to the corner and stooped to 
get some wood from the wood box. 
Suddenly he stopped. Motionless he 
stood with one hand in the box. Lean- 
ing in the corner behind it was 
Jeff's new shot-gun. Sammy gazed 
at it through tear-blurred eyes, a plot 
forming slowly in his feeble mind. 
Gently, almost tenderly, he lifted the 
gun from its resting place and stood 
tegarding it. Jeff had said—the fur 
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jacket! Olaf couldn’t have the hay! 
He pumped the shot gun. Loaded 
and everything! Sammy was a good 
shot. Olaf had taught him to shoot 
coyotes and rabbits from a long dis- 
tance. He threw his head _ back 
and laughed hysterically. No, Olaf 
wouldn’t. steal the hay. Again he 
looked down at the gun in his hand 
and then he turned and went quickly 
outdoors. 

The snow and wind had increased 
until Sammy could only see the dim 
shadow of Olaf moving around in the 
corral by the barn. He was standing 
with his back to Sammy trying to 



















and Jeff came home Sammy waded 
out through the deep snow to greet 
them. 

“T git that jacket yah told me you’d 
give me. Nobody got the hay. Olaf— 
he tried t’ steal it b—but he didn't. I 
stopped him. He tried to steal the hay 
but I stopped him. Ill git that fur 
jacket!” He stopped suddenly, “Ya’are 
gona give it to me ain’tcha?” he 
looked at Jeff fearfully, as though he 
expected him to take back the 
promise. 

Jeff climbed out of the car quickly. 
“What do you mean? Olaf tried to 
steal our hay?” 
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Alex Jones, 16, William Chrisman 
H. S., Independence, Missouri. “Supply 
and Demand.” Teacher, Esther Irene 
Layton. 

Thiede, 14, Liberal H. S., 
Liberal, Kansas. “Sophomores are 
Sophomores.” Teacher, Ella Kennedy. 

Kathryn Hilda Schaefer. 18, Tucson 
Sr. H. S., Tueson, Arizona. ‘The 
Crucible.” Teacher, Alice L. Vail. 

Bruce Kafaroff, 17, Greenwich H. S., 
Greenwich, Conn. “Dog For A Day.” 
Teacher, Margery M. Pierce. 

Doris Taft, 18, North H. S., Minne- 
apolis, Minn. “Hope and a_ Hill.” 
Teacher, Katherine Kelly. 


Lois 





push the loft door back. It was stuck. 
Standing against the house Sammy 
raised the gun to his shoulder and 
sighted. The wind whistled in his ear 
and froze the blood on his face. The 
shotgun cracked, kicking Sammy 
against the wall, hard. 

Sammy watched Olaf fall forward 
and knew that the hay was safe. The 
jacket would be his when Jeff came 
home the next day. He put Olaf’s 
horses in the barn and went into the 
house to build up the fire and clean 
Jeff's new gun. 

It froze hard that night. 


The next afternoon when Evelyn 


Sammy, excited at the thought of 
the fur jacket just within reach, 
shouted his story again, “Olaf tried 
t’ steal the hay but I—but I stopped 
him. He tried to st’—teal the hay!” 

Jeff asked evenly. “How did you 
stop him, Sammy?” There was a look 
of incredulity on his usually placid 
face. 

‘T killed Olaf.” 
proudly. 

Evelyn screamed and Jeff shouted, 
“Sammy!” 

“Yep! I shot ’im.” 

He was so proud of what he had 

(Concluded on page 14) 


Sammy explained 





FIRST PRIZE, POETRY 


Hansford Martin, 17 


Classen High School, Oklahoma City, 
Okla. Miss Florette McNeese, Teacher 


Hillside Commentary 
On a Gallic War 


The russet stain, once warm and wet 
Today is dust, but tainted yet; 


Too many men, too long ago, 
Discovered what these stones still know. 


Now man who walks this way again 
Is haunted yet by what has been, 


But dreads far more upon this hill, 
That which will be, that which is still. 
—Hansford Martin 


Ornithologist 


Though there did lie 

To my right hand a dove, 
Which would not fly, 

Nor fluttered not, nor strove, 


The while I held 

A falcon in my left, 
Hooded and belled, 

A fist of cornered craft, 


From cry, from coo, 

Of easy bird and strained, 
Some could construe 

The proud beak from the kind. 


I only know 
Fowl of another sort: 
The carrion crow 
That feeds upon my heart. 
—Hansford Martin 


Song For a Clear Night 


Around the orbit of your sun 
It is my measure to be spun, 


Knowing always there must be 
Between us some infinity. 


Cool counterpoints 
In astral war, 

What hangs us here 
Hold us apart— 


Always and ever, 

Star against star; 

Always and ever, 

Heart against heart. 
—Hansford Martin 


The Letter 


While he holds treachery in his hands 
His spirit feels a thing apart, 

The steady forging of the bands, 
Firm, precise, about his heart. 


Like mice upon a hardwood floor 
A constant something rasps his brain, 
And gnaws and scratches at a door 
Not to be unlocked again. 


His pain, the first sharp grief will go, 
And tears will follow after wrath. 
Then comes the waiting and the slow 
Nights and the epitaph. 

—Hansford Martin 


Afternoon Into Night 


The dozing hours creep slowly 
Old painted cuckoos tell 

The tale that never wholly 
Ends, and notes that fell 
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Now fall again and wander 
Down the room to free 
Themselves as air where yonder 
Glass confronts the sea. 


So now we sense the blooming 
Night, perceive the low 
And velvet dark come looming 
Out of afterglow. 
—Hansford Martin 








Hansford Martin 
First Prize Poetry 


SECOND PRIZE, POETRY 


Hester Ann Corner, 17 
Hurley School, Rochester, N. Y. 
Mr. Lawrence W. Utter, Teacher 


Metamorphosis Daphnes 


There was pain in changing; 

It was hard for pride to bear his touch 

Even on this new protective bark; 

It was hard to think of being planted, 

And never 

To run again along those leafy paths I 
loved. 

It was not right that I should flee 

Who had run for pleasure, 

That I be overtaken 

Who had run so long alone, 

So swiftly. 

It seemed too much 

To undergo this change 

For some whim of his, he loved me. 


But after pain, there came 
An eagerness for the way of my salva- 


tion: 

I stood still that the bark 

Might encircle me forever; 

I stood firmly 

That I be planted deep; 

I raised my arm, and leaves were at my 
fingers, 

I opened my mouth, and a green leaf 
grew there, 

I closed my eyes, and leaves sealed them 
shut forever; 

My heart stopped— 

Now sap flowed for blood. 


As cool sap rose within me 
I forgot the heat of that long chase. 


My head is light with leaves, 
=> wind always in my streaming 
air. 
I who loved the shadows of the forest, 
With him I fled 
- Am now myself a shadow. 


Therefore, swiftest of the race, 
The green laurel wreath about your 
temples— 
In memory 
Of one no longer fleet. 
—-Hester Ann Corner 


Against Euclid 


If they would only leave me long enough 

—To watch an insect plot a curve _ 

Surely as his compasses, 

To pull up grass, and never think 

How long its measure is, 

To learn by heart the joint of branch 
with branch, 

Forgetting chord and arc of angle 
measurement, 

To time the changing ratio 

Of light and shade 

As hours pass— 

I think I might know 

A shadow’s area, though it changes 

With the wind that turns the leaf, 

And I might learn 

A dream’s circumference. 


His circle was his heaven, but I prefer 

My own theology— 

Which is less confining. 

Perhaps in the net of grass on earth 

I will yet hold 

A god his circle could not trap— 

If they would only leave me long enough. 
—Hester Ann Corner 


Orangerie 


Bury the seeds of your orange 
White as milk, smooth as stone, 
And have in time a grove of orange 
All for your own. 


Tree on tree, with glossy leaves 
Will cast its cooling shadow 
And leaves will cast uneven shade 
On grass below. 


Far down arches of orange 

Lies a still, shaded pool; 

Fish live in caves beneath its banks 
Green, cool. 


Beside her tall lover 

The king’s daughter walks there 
She is dark as leaves of orange 
And the boy is fair. 


The princess stands beneath the tree 

Her lover bends down through maze of 
green: 

“Where are you?”—‘“Hiding, hiding 

Nowhere to be seen.” 





Judges in the 





Lott 
Witter Bynner Genevieve Taggard 
Poet, Founder of the Poet, Biographer 
Award, Chairman Faculty, Sarah L 
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She catches an orange in her hand 
Another falls at her feet _ 

She laughs, and tosses it like a ball 
They sit on grass to eat. 


Bury the seeds of orange 
Tend their planting well, 
Walk your grove of orange— 
But never tell. 
—Hester Ann Corner 


THIRD PRIZE, POETRY 


Laurette Virginia Pizer, 14 
Hunter College Model School, 
New York City. 
Miss Marie A. Boylan, Teacher 


Life As Yet 


There is something desperate about a 
room full of girls in the midst of 
learning, 

they have long stringy hair and pale 
pimpled faces, 

They have large hands and they seem 
at loss, 

when they are not turning the worn 
pages of some aimless text book, 

or applying powder in thin white layers 

as to what to do with the hands. 

They seem bewildered. 

And what is life as yet, 

apiece of long yellow examination paper, 

the loud sound of a bell, 

the familiarity of chopped egg sand- 
wiches on crumbly white bread, 

the feeling of security that walks beside 
them through the drafty halls 
with their chattering friends. 

They are always chattering for fear 

if they stop there will be nothing left 
but facts. 

and they are afraid. 


And what if suddenly without warning 
the classes stopped being 
and the bells ceased ringing? 


What would these girls with their pale 
faces do, 

What could they do without white bread 
everyday and routine. 


They would find themselves walking 
aimlessly through narrow streets, 
wearing low brimmed felt hats to hide 
their faces and themselves 
from the world. 
—Laurette Pizer 





Aline Kilmer 
, Poet, Essayist, Author 
- D 7 of “‘Candles That 
University of Miami Burn,” etc. 


1, 1937 


POETRY 


I Am Riding On a Train 


I am riding on a train back to the city, 

I am carrying a small brown bag and 
my thoughts, 

My brown bag will be completely at 
ease in my city, 

But my thoughts... . 


There is a patch of white against the sky, 

And I see they are birds, 

I cry to them silently to 
thoughts with them, 

To fly to some distant place and lay 
them softly on a hill. 


take my 


I am riding on a train back to the city, 
I am carrying a small brown bag. 
—Laurette Pizer 





Hester Ann Corner 
Second Prize Poetry 


An Optical Illusion 


Her eyes were growing dim, 

She could not really recognize people 
on the street, 

Perhaps glasses. .. . 


It seemed so hygienic as the pale faced 
optician polished them carefully 
over and over, 

She chose a brown leather case and a 
pink wiper, 

They were even becoming. 


She wore her glasses every day, 
And every day she saw more, 
And every night she polished her glasses. 


But once she saw too much of people 
and recognized them. 


She returned the glasses, 
She seemed bewildered. .. . 
“Perhaps the frames might fit someone 
else?” 
—Laurette Pizer 


FOURTH PRIZES 


Lost Hound 


Out of the dark he howls; 
Fear on his wizard soul, 
Lies with the weight of ages, 
Smothering. He who stole 
Fire for earth had found 
Scarcely a greater pain; 
(Wisdom devours the hound.) 
Prophet of night he goes, 
Knowing what we suppose; 


Deep in the moon he sees 
Mirrored, onr destinies. 
Out of the dark he howls; 
Fear on his wizard heart, 
Lingers like sullen music, 
Keeping him tense, apart. 
—Edythe Parody, 18 
George Washington High School, 
New York City 
Miss Mary J. J. Wrinn,.Teacher 


New Bridge 


Above the writhing turbulence of old 

And solitary water, stands this grim 

But exquisite colossus, wrought with 
cold, 

Unreasoning steel into a metal hymn. 

The strength of death is here; the frozen 
wail 

Of strangled dreams and all the agony 

Of hate and love has left a burning trail 

To this embodied energy we see. 


And so above the murky years that are 

Forever rising close against the dark, 

A — and truth-ridged science towers 
ar 

Into eternity, unbound and stark. 

With wisdom from the living and the 
dead, 

This stalwart span of thought is riveted. 

—Edythe Parody 


The Widow 


I’m sixty-five. 
For ten eternal years 
I watched my husband slip 
With every moment 
Nearer the mirage of death. 
And every night I lay 
Half-sleeping, half awake, 
Listening, listening for every move, 
Every cough, every fevered muttering. 
Now I’m all alone 
In this old house 
That spreads its fingers out 
To catch the heat from a distant, shining 
re. 
And every night I lie 
Half-sleeping, half awake, 
And all I hear 
Is the whispering of a twig 
Scraping ice crystals from a frozen win- 
dow pane. 
—Margaret Coray, 16 
Ogden Senior High School, 
Ogden, Utah 
Mr. W. R. Thornley, Teacher 


Philoscphy 


Unaroused, unworn, unspent, 

We live here peacefully, content 

To go unchanged through years, and 

wait 

For some momentous turn in fate 

To hurl us from serenity 

Or, if such fate can never be, 

All minor casualties defy 

And live the same until we die. 
—Margaret Coray 


Query 


I wonder, would you lie awake 
Like this, as morning nears 
And see the dawn through eyes that ache 
Like mine, from unshed tears, 
With heart as cold as frozen stone, 
With every breath a sigh, 
I wonder, would you weep—alone— 
Were I the one to die? 
—Charlotte Avrutis, 18 
Washington Irving High School, 
New York City 
Miss Ethel Stiles, Teacher 





Laurette Pizer 


Third Prize Poetry 
Who? 


I may be the Queen of Roumania, 

Of England, perhaps Lithuania. 

Perhaps I’m the Queen of Peru. 

I honestly wish that I knew. 

When I was a babe in the hospital born; 

It happened, they say, on a sunshiny 
morn 

That I was confused with two others. 

And that is the reason, my grandfather 


says, 
I do not resemble my brothers 


When you go to the movies and Garbo 
you see, 

You think it’s Miss Garbo, but maybe 
it’s me! 

And when Lily Pons is delighting your 


ear, 
Perhaps it is really my singing you hear! 


Whatever great person you hear of or see, 
Perhaps I am she, or rather she’s me! 
I may be a terror of underworld lore, 

Or possibly, just as I mentioned before, 


I may be the Queen of Roumania, 

Of England, perhaps Lithuania. 

Perhaps I’m the Queen of Peru— 

I honestly wish that I knew! 
—Charlotte Avrutis 


Autumnal 


Fall sets in. 
The world is dying. 
And we are helpless. 
The world is dying 
But how nobly 
In a fire and licking flames, 
Brandy burning, 
And winter crackling wood. 
And all the leaves dipped 
In a glass of sunlit wine 
Warming my belly like the 
rubies buried there. 
Summer and the world is dying. 
What can we do? We're helpless. 
The sun’s rich gold slips 
through my fingers 
like the drifting leaves 
And piles are everywhere 
of death 
And we all get drunk 
and swim in 
Spanish gold, new wine, 
and laughter of the dead. 
The world is dying. 
Do something! We cannot. 
—Richard Reed, 16 
Bloomington (Ind.) High School, 
Miss Lucile Coffey, Teacher 


A pril’s Shrine 


I had not remembered quite how high 

And — and aching blue the twilight 
sky 

Could be in spring... 
thought 

Of how the grass was long and young 

~ and ever caught 

In swinging grace by that same little 
wind 

I knew a spring ago. Oh, I have sinned 

To ™ intimate with winter, when I 
a 

Forgotten of the lonely, distant, sad 

Cry of frogs (rising above the river’s 
song, 

Weary loneness of myself) that comes 
in spring, 

And the tremulous, 

warm wine. 

The snow has held me for a little while 

.. yet still I bring 

My oeart within my hand for April’s 
shrine. 

—Charmian Lynn Montross, 15 
Friends’ Select School, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Miss Sarah Longstreth, Teacher 


and I had seldom 


fragrant air like 


Lost April 


The last time I saw April was that day 
When she was angry—oh, she shouted, 


wept; 

She stamped her foot; she whirled and 
stormed away, 

Slamming the door hard. Timidly I 
crept 

To the window to watch her go. She 
rushed 


Into the young woods, through the hills, 
and left 

Her salty tears upon an earth bereft 

For her of gladness. But she sighed and 
brushed 

The last hot tear away—she could not 


i 
Earth’s springtime child; she left jt 
laughing there. 
Thus April went long, long ago, and still 
I wait her wild return, and still I care 
—Alice James, 16 
James Ford Rhodes High School 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Miss Virginia Skelly, Teacher 


Tree 


Silence, dark and lone. 
The tree 

Bereft of color known, 
Releases no hurt moan. 


Tranquil, without spite 

For that 

Which knew crimson’s might 
Against the black of night. 


Raked, and bruised, the leaves, 
The tree 

Nor sighs nor wails nor grieves, 
It rests and it believes. 


That all left stark with grief 
May trust 
The winter will be brief, 
And vivid the new leaf. 
—Miriam Kadin, 15 
Thomas Jefferson High School, 
New York City 
Mr. Max Cosman, Teacher 





Witter Bynner 


First Prize, $50, Hansford Martin, 
17, Classen H. S., Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Teacher, Florette McNeese. 


Second Prize, $25, Hester Ann Cor- 
ner, 17, Harley School, Rochester, N. 
Y. Teacher, Lawrence W. Utter. 


Third Prize, $15, Laurette Virginia 
Pizer, Hunter College Model School, 
N = f Teacher, Marie A. 
Boylan. 


Fourth Prizes ($5) 


Edythe Parody, 18, George 
ington H. S., New York City, 
Teacher, Mary J. J. Wrinn. 

Margaret Coray, 16, Ogden Sr. H. S., 
Ogden, Utah. Teacher, W. R. Thorn- 
ley. 

Charlotte Avrutis, 
Irving H. S., New 
Teacher, Ethel Stiles. 

Richard Reed, 16, Bloomington H. 
S., Bloomington, Ind. Teacher, Lucile 
Coffey. é 

Charmian Lynn Montross, 15, 
Friends’ Select School, Philadelphia, 
Pa. Teacher,,Sarah Longstreth. 

Alice James, 16, James Ford Rhodes 
H. S.. Cleveland, O. Teacher, Virginia 
Skelly. 

Miriam Kadin, 15, Thomas Jefferson 
H. S., Brooklyn, N. Y. Teacher, Max 
Cosman. 


Wash- 
N. ¥. 


18, Washington 
York City, .N. Y. 


Peggy Hudgings, 16, Orlando Sr. H. 
S., Orlando, Fla. Teacher, Barbara 
Draper. 





Poetry Awards 


Halsey Davis, 19, George Washington 
H. S., New York City, N. Y. Teacher, 
Mary J. J. Wrinn. 

Catherine Avery, 17, Shaker Heights 
H. S., Shaker Heights, O. Teacher, 6. 


Wickwire. 


Honorable Mention 


Adela Beckham, 17, Stivers H. §S, 
Dayton, O. Teacher, Helen Joan Halt 
man. 

Jack Kilpatrick, 16, Classen H. §S., 
Oklahoma City, Okla. Teacher, Floretie 
MeNeese. 

Jack Dwan, 17, Burlingame H. §., 
Burlingame, Calif. Teacher, Fern Har- 
vey. 

Robert Holmes, 17, Pomona Sr. H. 
S., Pomona, Calif. Teacher, Jean H. 
Wilson. 

Marjorie Young, Highland Park H. 
S., Highland Park, Mich. Teacher, Eliza- 
beth Ann Hunt. 


Mary Betty Anderson, 15, State 
College H. S., State College, Pa. Teach- 
er, Grace Ridenour. 

Jim Knapton, 17, 
Seattle, Wash. Teacher, 
Graves. 

Philip Lerner, 16, Eastern District H. 
S., Brooklyn, N. Y. Teacher, Hazel W. 
Nelson. 

Ann Scott, 18, Oak Park and River 
Forest Township H. S., Oak Park, Ill. 
Teacher, Mildred Linden. 

Sidney Polansky, 16, Boys H. S., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Teacher, Fredrick J. 
Pohl. 
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The Changing Year 


By Esther Webb 


home of my grandmother. No 
matter what season I recall, my mem- 
ories are centered in the surrounding 
country, for to me it is one of the 
loveliest places in the world. 

There is a steep wooded hill, a field 
of green waving corn, and then the 
creek. On the other side is a forest 
of pines, their red needles covering 
the ground, and there is Sawtell’s 
Run, a little stream which empties 
into the larger one. In mid-current 
there are two big rocks where my 
sister Martha and I used to sit with 
our legs dangling in the clear water 
and the sun warm on our bare shoul- 
ders. Little minnows flashed up- 
stream near our feet; the current was 
so swift that they never made any 
progress, but stayed in one place with 
rinbows on their slender backs. 
Sometimes in the deep shady water 
under some overhanging tree roots 
we could stir up a sulky big fish who 
darted out between our legs and was 
lost in the muddy clouds we had 
raised. Water bugs floated on the 
surface, their shadows on the dappled 
bottom making their feet look like 
tiny snowshoes on spidery legs: and 
crawfish poked claws and feelers from 
under flat rocks. We used to throw 
crumbs into the ripples to see the 
fsh rise for them, and often we’d 
se a frog or a pair of snakes glide 
out of the stream with flipping min- 
nows in their mouths. Wild birds 
trilled in the thickets; I never could 
understand why the robins didn’t live 
there. Fallen trees cast wavering re- 
fections in the green water, and 
tushes dipped and swayed by the 
edges. Farther upstream there was 
awider place—the swimming hole— 
and it was little more than a hole. 
The deepest part came up to our 
ams; the water was muddy and 
warm, and minnows nibbled at our 
legs, but the pool was pretty with 
trees and sky and clouds mirrored in 
it Someone had cut two logs which 


OR years my vacations and holi- 
pres: have been spent at the 


Esther Webb 
First Prize 


Marjorie Todd 
Second Prize 
First prize in the essay division of 
Scholastic Awards was won by Esther 
Webb, of Shaker Heights (Ohio) H. S. 
Second prize was won by Marjorie 


Todd of Ben Avon (Pa.) H. S. 


see the stones on the ripples’ sandy 
bottom. Then one of us trailed the 
oars while the other dived off the 
stern. The water was cold and 
green and it seemed as though I'd 
go down forever with visions of 
bubbles and green flashes in my brain. 
After my head broke the surface, the 
world looked dazzlingly bright, all 


First Prize Essay 


sunshine and blue sky and white 
clouds. On windy days the moun- 
tainous muddy waves crashed on the 
piers, the foam and spray flying up- 
ward ina shower. Sea gulls screamed 
and swooped, the sand was damp, and 
there was a fishy smell in the air. 
In spite of the fact that autumn 
meant school, I often felt that it was 
the best season of all. I remember 
once when Martha and I walked down 
Center Road hill, our feet stirring 
up clouds of fine dust. The sky was 


a hazy grey and the row of willows» 
that Great-grandad had planted were 


a blur. of yellow along the creek. 
When we came to the bridge we 
stopped to watch the dark water flow- 
ing deep and slow. Yellow leaves 
drifting on the surface made splashes 
of color, and here and there the warm 
sun pierced the depths, making them 
clear amber. Thistles and goldenrod 
bloomed in the fields, and on the 





wading, the fish lived unmolested for 
the rest of the year. 

In the garden, crickets chirped and 
dahlias hung heavy blossoms above 
the tangle of dried weeds. A mouse 
rustled in the corn shocks, but try 
as we might we never found him. 
Across the back field heaps of orange 
pumpkins were piled before the fac- 
tory, and a constant stream of trucks 
and wagons filed past, weighing and 
unloading their colorful cargoes. This 
factory was established by my great- 
grandparents who used to can toma- 
toes and pumpkins in their kitchen, 
and it finally grew into a large busi- 
ness. Tumbleweed was purple in the 
field and lay in delicate drifts in the 
fence corners. In the early morning 
the dead weeds were fringed with a 
silver frost that glittered in the chill 
sunlight, and rotting fruit had a sour- 
sweet winey smell. Dry leaves lay 
heaped on the lawn and the air held 
an acrid scent of blue smoke wisps 
that coiled from the smouldering piles. 
Picking the ripe fruit was an agree- 
able task; the ladder seemed halfway 
between heaven and earth with only 
the branches between the blue sky 
and me. Even better than the dark 
red King apples were the yellow ones 
in the woods. They were freckled 
and bumpy but they had a heavenly 
fragrance and sweet wild taste. 

In a few weeks there was only the 
brown earth and snowy sky. One 
night we took a lantern and a tin pail 
and set out to get some cooked pump- 
kin from the factory. It was a bitterly 
cold night with flurries of snow and 
an icy wind. Bare trees loomed dark- 
ly in the white curtain, and the mud 
of the wagon road was frozen in ruts 
with crystals around the edges of the 
puddles. We could smell the pump- 
kin in the cooker and the kerosene 
in the swinging lantern. The factory 
veranda was a cheerful place; men 
laughed and talked as they tossed the 
heavy pumpkins up from the wagons. 
Shadows leaped on the walls, and the 
orange light flickered over tanned 



















ly under the willow shoots at the slopes of Hog’s Back the sumachs faces and boots. The horses’ nostrils 













“Se edge, and paddling around on them’ were red against the silver grey of were rimmed with frost and they 

was the best pastime for a hot day. dead chestnut trees. Cat-tails stood stamped their hoofs in the cold air. 
. Sa As a result, we usually stayed in till silently among the dry swamp grass, As canning season was nearly over, 
abeth we were watersoaked. and green apples lay amid the leaves machinery and men were working 


night and day. On the way home we 
leaned against the wind and warmed 
our numb fingers on’ the steaming 
sides of the pail. 

I always dreaded the coming of 
winter, but for some reason I eagerly 
looked for the first heavy snowfall. I 
remember the eagerness with which 
we scrambled into our galoshes and 


Martha and I slept on the porch of 
our cottage perched high on the lake 

nk. It was very quiet at night, 
only the crickets and the owl and the 
breeze in the old willows and the 
lapping of the waves to break the still- 
ness. In summer afternoons we would 
tow out on the glassy water till we 
ound a deep place where we could 


at the edge of the road. Farther up 
the creek the swimming hole lay de- 
serted and smooth as glass with the 
autumn colors reflected in it. Bitter- 
sweet and wild grape vines hung from 
the trees, and a blue heron flapped 
upstream on wide silent wings. We 
had the whole creek to ourselves, but, 
as the water was too cold even for 
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the corduroy leggings that were 
smooth and faded at the knees and 
the mittens which were always stiff. If 
the drifts by the fence were deep, we 
flopped onto our backs and lay waving 
our arms and legs to make angels. The 
difficulty came in trying to stand again 
without spoiling the imprint—rather like 
lifting oneself by the boot straps. Winter 
sunsets were pink in the west and the 
trees looked like delicate silhouettes. 
Then when it grew dark and kitchen 
windows were rectangles of orange light, 
we were called to supper. We had to 
stay on the back porch till someone 
swept the pellets of snow off us amid 
much stamping of feet and snuffling. It 
was good to step inside where there was 
warmth and light and aromas of cooking. 

We learned to skate on East Lake, but 
the first tries were so discouraging that 
we took off our skates and walked to 
the back of the pond where there were 
cat-tails and red willows and beaver 
lodges. Sometimes we went to Twin 
Bridges where the creek was deep and 
smooth and the water fell forty feet over 
a mill dam. The ice was thick, clear green; 
great wavy icicles hung from the arched 
bridge floor. Here, there were islands 
with gnarled old willows that arched 
over the bayous between. Far upstream 
where no other skaters went, the ice was 
amber color and clear as glass. Fascinated 
we knelt and watched the stones on the 
quiet bottom, and the little fish and the 
bubbles floating by. When we glided 
close beside the steep rocky banks we 
could see thick, twisted grape vines 
overhanging like curtains, and waterfalls 
frozen as if stopped in mid-air. Their 
waters were green and clear, or opaque 
white, while in those which had been 
muddy, the cascades of ice were tan, 
yellow, brown, or even pink, but all 
beautiful. 

When there was too much snow for 
skating, we often walked up the creek. 
In some places the ice was thick and 
smooth with minnows swimming in the 
water between the layers. Some places 
it was bumpy or drifted with snow, and 
in others the ice shivered into a million 
spidery white traceries under our feet. 
Dark pines on the bank stood silent, 
their branches laden with masses of 
feathery snow. In the white flakes on 
a leaning sycamore we saw the delicate 
prints of a possum’s tiny feet. Where 
the drifts were deep slopes to the tree 
roots we wrote our initials with a stick, 
but it was sacrilege to defile such white- 
ness. We returned through the woods 
on Sawtell’s side of the Creek as lazy 
feathers of snow floated down. It was 
dusk, and as quiet among the slender 
tree boles as if it were another planet. 
Here where it was shadowy and the 
young trees pressed close about us, we 
came upon several burrows surrounded 
by nut shells and grain and little foot- 
prints of the shy creatures who live in 
the woods. 

The first sign of spring came with the 
breaking up of the lake ice. All winter 
it had lain in great frozen breakers and 
hollow caverns by the shore, but much 
as we teased, we were never allowed to 
explore the fascinating caves or tunnels. 
The lake lay quiet and white till one 
day, before anyone had thought of 
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spring, the ice would split with a rever- 
berating boom which rang in the still 
air. It was a thrilling sound even though 
it made one’s hair stand on end. Then 
another crack would appear in the thick 
layer, and presently there were gaps of 
cold, slate-colored water between the 
floes. In a few weeks all the ice had 
gone, and only chunks of snow tossed 
on the dark waves. When the creek 
“went out,” the heavy blocks bobbed 
down the water or piled in great heaps 
on the banks and fields. Every year 
people were flooded out of their homes 
by the innocent little creek which sud- 
denly turned demon under the influence 
of spring. The waters surged and rolled 
downstream, deep, muddy, and full of 
driftwood, bark, and old leaves. Moss 


was thick with violets, blue, lavender 
purple, or white; being sheltered, it way 
warmer there and the first bees hummed 
sleepily while birds trilled in the new 
sunshine. Early in spring we watched 
the fish tug come in to the harbor with 
its flopping silver cargo, and we used t 
spend our evenings watching the lights 
reflected in the water, the giant “clam. 
shells,” the mountains of ore, and the 
freighters along the pier. 

Suddenly there were pale green leaves 
and crab-apple blossoms, and in May the 
man came to plow. He had a team of 
plodding chestnuts and a smooth mahog- 
any colored complexion. The reins hung 
slack around his neck while he walked 
behind the plow with’ long, steady steps 
that sank into the newly turned furrows, 
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was green patches on the damp bank, 
and crows cawed over idle fields spotted 
with little drifts of sooty snow. 

Red willow bushes gleamed a dark 
polished: crimson and the hummocks of 
dry grass in the marshy places had a 
strange wet fragrance. We walked in 
deep mud and sailed chips on the 
puddles while song sparrows and meadow 
larks caroled. Soon there were pussy 
willows, crocuses, tulips and the yellow 
gleam of forsythia on wet sidewalks. 
Then violets showed their delicate faces 
in the woods by the creek. It was very 
quiet where they grew in an open space 
surrounded by young trees, skunk cab- 
bages and old stumps. Soft new grass 


and he guided the horses with com- 
mands of “haw” and “get away there” 
We took off our shoes and walked bare- 
footed in the warm, moist, black ground 
that was fragrant with a fresh, earthy 
smell and that of apple blossoms drifting 
down like gentle snow. When he had 
finished, we rode back to the barn with 
him in the jolting wagon. Then we hur 
ried home to drive stakes and measufe 
rows of seeds and young plants and the 
bulbs we had divided while sitting ® 
the cellar on those long winter evening 
Once more the long days of vacati 
beckoned, with hours for roaming In 

woods and along the creek and lake I 
loved so well. 
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The True Story of Humpty Dumpty 


First Prize, Radio Play Division 


CHARACTERS 


Kinc Yotkus, ruler of Eggland. 

Princess SHELLINA, his daughter. 

Humpty Dumpty, the head cook of the 
palace. 

Nine old counsellors. 

A herald. 

Nobles, attendants, etc. 


ANNOUNCER: Ladies and gentlemen 
of the radio audience, tonight we are 
privileged to present something that has 
Jong been missing from the American 
home. In this age of high speed, of 
economic crises past and future, of nation 
arming against nation, and of democratic 
struggle to determine the placing of ulti- 
mate power, we recall with fond regret 
the lost days of our childhood, and per- 
haps wish we could be children again. 
And so we can, in mind at least, by 
listening regularly to this new type of 
entertainment —the modern  bed-time 
story hour for grownups. 

Tonight we have a special treat in store 
for our listeners, a true legend showing 
something of the real life of ancient times. 
Recently there was discovered in some 
ruins near the Pomanium River a parch- 
ment, centuries old, telling the true and 
hitherto unknown facts about the origin 
of one of our favorite modern nursery- 
rhyme characters—Humpty Dumpty. This 
manuscript, translated and dramatized, 
is being presented tonight as our bed- 
time story. 

The tale opens in the ancient kingdom 
of Eggland, which, under a different name, 
was recently bestowed by the terms of 
the Versailles Treaty on Mesopotamia. 
In this strange country, the people had 
for centuries eaten nothing but eggs, be- 
cause of a certain clause in their original 
constitution. Our scene now opens in 
the banquet hall of the palace, where a 
great, but hardly gay, celebration is going 
on to commemorate the nine hundredth 


‘anniversary of the founding of Eggland. 


(Fade in a buzz of voices, with marked 
absence of laughter. Trumpet call.) 

Heratp: Hear ye! Hear ye! On this 
thirtieth day of February, the nine hun- 
dredth anniversary of the day of the sign- 
ing of the constitution of Eggland, His 
Majestegg King Yolkus proclaims that he 
will offer the hand of his daughter, Prin- 
cess Shellina, in marriage to any suitor 
who can make her laugh. Hear ye! Is 
there any man to come forward to try 
the task? (Silence.) Then let the festivi- 
ties proceed. 

Kine: Are you sure you feel no better 
this evening, dear? 

Princess: Not the slightest. (Sniffs.) 

Kine: I really didn’t expect to find any- 
ene who could make you laugh, but you 
said I might try anything. 

Princss: The only thing that will ever 
make me happy is eating something be- 
sides eggs. Eggs, eggs, eggs! I don’t want 
‘égs, and I shall die if I have to go on 
eating eggs! (She bursts into tears.) Oh, 
why don’t you pass a law, or something! 


You know you can make any law you 
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want. You always could, ever since Con- 
gress went out of business. 

Kine: But my dear, I just did make a 
law, but I think it violates the constitu- 
tion. 

PrINcEss (Sniffing): What’s the consti- 
tution? 

Kine: That’s a piece of paper that keeps 
you from passing any laws for the good 
of the people. The constitution says that 
every person in Eggland must eat nothing 
but eggs as long as he lives. 

Princess: Well, why don’t you just 
tear the nasty old paper up? Then it 
wouldn’t bother us any more. 

Kinc: Oh, but I can’t do that, dear. 
The council wouldn’t let me. 

Princess: Why not? 

Kinc: Just because they’re mean, that’s 
why. They’re the ones who look over 
all my bills and then tell me I can’t pass 
them because they’re unconstitutional. 

Princess: Are they looking over your 
bill now? 

Kine (Sighing): Yes. But I’m quite 
sure they will tell me it’s unconstitutional. 

PrincEss: But isn’t there any other way 
of changing this bad, horrid old egg law? 

Kine: Well, you can’t take anything 
out of the constitution, but you can add 
things on to the end. They call those 
amendments. 

Princess: Goody, goody! Let’s have an 
amendment! You can put on an amend- 
ment saying we don’t want eggs. 

Kinc: It’s not so simple as all that, 
my dear. You see, it has to be ratified 
by three-fourths of the people first. 

Princess: You mean they have to say 
they like it? But everybody is sick of 
eggs. I heard your royal egg-cup carrier 
say so. 

Kine: Not all of them, my dear. You 
see, the hen-raisers are very influential, 
and they want everybody to eat eggs. 

Princess: Would it take terribly long 
to persuade them to let me eat some- 
thing besides eggs? 

King: Oh, terribly long. Amendments 
always do. Number 128 took fifty-six 
years. 

Princess (Bursting again into tears): 
Boo! hoo! I guess I'll just have to die! 

Kinc: Oh no, not yet, dearest. Your 
father still has some brains in his head, 
and he won't let you die. 

Princess (Tearfully): But there’s noth- 
ing vou can do. You said so yourself. 
I think you ought to just kill all the bad 
old counsellors. 





Kinc: Maybe I could just kill one of 
them. Then they couldn’t have a ma- 
jority decision. 

Princess: What’s that? 

Kinc: That’s when four of them say 
I can pass a law and five of them say I 
can’t. 

Princess: What if you put in another 
counsellor who said you could? 

Kinc: Oh, but only’ Congress can 
change the size of the council. 

Princess: But you’re the Congress now. 

Kine: Why, so I am! I had never thought 
of that. 

Princess: Oh, goody! Now maybe I 
won't have to eat eggs. 

Kine: Ill put in at least five more mem- 
bers, just to be sure. I know what Ill 
do. I'll put in an extra member for each 
counsellor whose beard is over fifteen 
inches long. 

Princess: How many will that be? 

Kine: Six, I think. 

Princess (Clapping her hands): Oh, I’m 
almost so happy I could almost laugh! 

Do you suppose you could put those 
extra men in the council soon enough 
so I could have all sorts of delicious things 
for the banquet? 

Kinc: No-o-o, I’m afraid not. ’Cause 
you see, I don’t know whether the people 
would like this plan of ours, and then it 
would take a little time to convince them 
that we ought to do it. 

Princess (Sighing): I guess you're 
right. Are you sure there’s not something 
else on the menu besides eggs? 

Kinc: There couldn’t possibly be. But 
I don’t know—maybe the new head cook 
I’ve got has been able to fix up plain 
eggs in a new way or something. I'll call 
him and find out. (Raises voice) Summon 
the head cook! 

(Herald plays a peculiar series of notes, 
evidently the head cook’s call.) 

Princess: Oh, is that funny little man 
who just came in the new head cook? 

Kine: Yes, my dear. His name is 
Humpty Dumpty. 

Princess: Oh! Why did he take off his 
big white hat? 

Kine: One should always take off his 
hat in the King’s presence, my dear. 

Princess: Doesn’t his shiny, bald head 
look exactly like—like—(angrily) like an 
egg, that’s what it does. I wish it didn’t. 
He’s such a nice little man. Look, he’s 
coming over here. 

Humpty Dumpty: Your Majestegg de- 
sires me? 

Kinc: Yes. What is on your menu for 
today’s banquet? 

H. D.: Eggs. Eggs fried, boiled, baked, 
and scrambled. Omelettes, custards, pud- 
dings, and sauces—all of eggs. 

Kinc: I mean besides eggs. 
I suppose. 

H. D. (Somewhat timidly): There is 
something, Your Majestegg. 

Kine (Suspiciously): Something be- 
sides eggs and yet eggs? 

H. D.: It was eggs once, Your Majestegg, 
and might be eggs again, had it not been 
roasted. (Murmuring of voices is heard.) 


Nothing, 


Kinc: See here, my man. It must be 
strictly within the law, you know. 

H. D.: As I said before, it was indeed 
once within the category of eggs—or 
rather, of one egg. 

Kine: I don’t get you. 

Princess (Ecstatically): Oh, don’t try 
to understand, poppa! Just have it 
brought to the table as soon as Humpty 
can run to the kitchen and back again. 
I'm dying of curiosity. 

H. D.: Very well, my lady. I will fetch 
it immediately. 

Princess: Oh, poppa! Do you suppose 
it could really be something different? 
If I could just get something eggy that I 
liked, then we wouldn’t have to worry 
about the horrid old law any more. 

Kine: Very true, dearest. Well, we 
shall soon find out. 

Princess: Here he comes. Why, he has 
that great big covered platter that the 
counsellors gave you last year. I thought 
you threw it away. 

H. D.: Here you are, Your Majestegg. 
Look. 

Princess: Oh, my goodness! I thought 
maybe it was a great big egg or something. 
But it’s much too brown, and it has those 
funny things like legs sticking out of it. 

Kine: Try tasting it, darling. 

Princesss: M-m-m-m. Oh! Marvelous! 
Marvelous! (She starts to giggle, then 
laughs hysterically, and suddenly stops.) 
Oh, poppa, I—I was laughing. 

Kinc: At last, my dear, at last! 

Princess: But that means—I’ll have to 
marry Humpty Dumpty. But—I don’t 
know. Maybe I will sort of like that. 
In fact, I'm really awfully glad I can 
marry a nice little man. Oh, my hero! 
Kiss me! (A loud kiss is heard.) 

Kinc: Sir Humpty, this substance is 
absolutely divine. Where in all the coun- 
try of Eggland did you ever find such a 
delicious egg product? 

H. D. (Blurting it out): To tell the 
truth, sir, I was sitting on the garden 
wall yesterday looking at the princess; 
and—well, ah—well, anyway, I took off 
my hat. 

PRINCESS: 
one? 

H. D.: Yes, Your Grace. But just then 
a large hen came along the wall and 
jumped up onto my head, and started to 
sit there. (Princess starts to laugh.) 

Princess (Between gasps): The hen— 
the hen must have thought Humpty’s head 
was just a big egg. He, he, he! (A giggle 
runs through the crowd.) 

H. D.: But, Your Grace, I assure you it 
wasn’t the least bit funny for me. In 
fact, I was so frightened that I fell over 
backwards into the royal henyards and 
nearly broke my head. 

Princess (Stops laughing immediately): 
Oh, you poor dear! Did you get anybody 
to fix you up? 

H. D.: Only the captain of the royal 
army, but he couldn’t do much and 
neither could all his men. 

Princess: What a shame. Poppa, dear, 
you must get the court poet to write a 
poem all about how it happened. It 
should start like this: “Humpty Dumpty 
sat on a wall; Humpty Dumpty had a 
great fall.” Won’t that be cute? 

Kinc: An excellent idea! (In a loud 
voice) Let the court poet immediately 
compose something to immortalize this 
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brave act of Sir Humpty Dumpty. (Ap- 
plause.) But come now, tell us, Sir 
Humpty, what has that got to do with 
your discovering this heavenly food? 

H. D. (Reluctantly): Well, Your Maj- 
estegg, it—it so happened that when I 
fell, I landed on something which was 
directly beneath me, and I demolished it 
so completely that I—I decided to cook 
it for dinner. It now lies before you. 

Kine (Doubtfully): This? What is it? 

H. D.: It was what one would expect to 
find in a henyard, Your Majestegg. (In 
an awful voice) It was a hen! 

Kinc: A hen! (The exclamation runs 
throughout the crowd.) 

Princess (In a low voice): Oh, poppa! 
Do you—do you suppose that the coun- 
sellors might say that I couldn’t eat the 
hen, even though it came from an egg? 

Heratp: Make way for the royal coun- 
cil of Eggland! (Murmur of voices. A 
slow tramp of feet, which stops.) 

CHIEF COUNSELLOR (From far end of 
hall): Your Majestegg, the council has 
come to report its decision on your bill 
abolishing the egg diet. 

Kine: And what is the decision? 

CHIEF COUNSELLOR (Pausing for effect): 
The bill—is unconstitutional. 

(Sudden and louder murmuring. Then, 











suddenly and sharply) Your Majesteggt 
(Raps of gavel; noise quiets.) You 
Majestegg! (Imperiously) What is that 
object on the table before you? 

Kine (As coldly as the counsellor): It 
is a roasted hen. (A murmur rung 
through the council.) And as such is per- 
fectly legal under the constitution, for 
a hen is merely an egg in an advanced 
state of development. 

CHIEF COUNSELLOR: I regret to say, Your 
Majestegg, that that point can be decided 
upon only by the council, and we shall 
immediately proceed to take a vote. 

Kinc: Mr. Chief Counsellor, that’s out- 
rageously unfair! You can’t decide in a 
matter like that— (Raps of gavel.) 

CHIEF COUNSELLOR: Objection overruled! 
Proceed with the vote. Signify by “Aye” 
if the said food is legal, and contrariwise 
by “Nay” if it is not. Chief counsellor?— 
Nay. Counsellor 6? (Answers Aye.) 
Counsellor 2? (Answers Nay.) Counsel- 
lor 7? (Answers Aye.) Counsellor 3? 
(Answers Nay.) Counsellor 8 (Answers 
Aye.) Counsellor 4? (Answers Nay.) 
Counsellor 9? (Answers Aye.) The vote 
is four to four. Counsellor 5, yours is 
the deciding vote. What is it? (Answers 
Nay!) (Excitement. Raps of gavel.) Your 
Majestegg, yonder food is illegal, and 
must therefore be immediately de- 
stroyed. (Princess bursts out weeping.) 

Kine (Angrily): Mr. Chief Counsellor, 
I warn you that if the council does not 
reverse its decision at once, I shall be 
forced to appoint enough new members 
of my own choosing to the council to place 
it completely under my control. That is 
my final word. (Great clamour.) 

CHIEF COUNSELLOR: Your Majestegg, my 
only reply is that we are prepared to 
fight such a move tooth and nail, and you 
may be assured that they are sharp. (Ez- 
citement still greater.) 

H. D. (Close to king’s side): You 
Majestegg! Your Majestegg! All is not 
lost yet. I have propped the great por- 
tals open, so that the breeze may blow 
the odour of the roasted hen to the noses 
of the counsellors, which I suspect are 
as sharp as their teeth and nails. Watch. 
(There is a peculiar dying down of all 
noise.) You see, they pause. Already they 
smell the delicious fragrance. Note how 
they look suspiciously at each other. 
Now see how they are preparing for a 
rush—each one waiting for the other to 
start. Ah-h-h. (There is a sudden rush 
of footsteps, and loud cries are heard.) 
Now is your chance, Your Majestegg! 

Kine (Shouting): Royal counsellors of 
the kingdom of Eggland! As sole and 
supreme ruler of the land, I forbid you 
to touch another gram of food until you 
hand down the right decision on my bill 
Is that bill, which declares that no one if 
Eggland shall be longer forced to eat only 
eggs, constitutional? 

CHIEF COUNSELLORS: Counsellors! 1, 2 
3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8,9. What is your vote? (An- 
swer is a loud and concerted “Aye!”) 

Kine: Then from this day on, all citizens 
of Eggland may eat anything they want 
(Burst of shouting and cheering.) 

Announcer: And that is the true a 
count of how the story of Humply 
Dumpty originally happened. Now, good 
night to you all, and sweet dreams, until 
we meet again next week at this same 
hour for another bed-time story. 


OLA 
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That the World 
May Know 


(Concluded from page 5) 


done. Olaf was a bad man. He had tried 
to steal Jeff’s hay. Sammy shot Olaf. 
Now Jeff would give him the fur jacket. 
The fur jacket was his. He stood grin- 
ning his stupid grin at them, waiting for 
praise. 

Praise? No! Jeff seized Sammy by the 
shoulders and shook him hard. 

“Where, Sammy? Where is he?” he 
shouted. 

Sammy pointed in the general direc- 
tion of the corral, unable to speak. 

Jeff ran to the corral but Evelyn stayed 
by the car, sobbing, “Oh, Sammy, Sam- 
my, what a mess!” 

But Sammy didn’t seem to understand 
that anything was wrong. Over and 
over he kept telling, “Olaf was a bad 
man. He tried to steal Jeff’s hay but I 
stopped ’im. I saved Jeff’s hay.” 

No one answered at the Olsen place, 
so Jeff got Sammy to help put Olaf in 
the back of the car. It was hard. Olaf, 
frozen as stiff as a board, seemed to be 
watching Jeff with a glassy stare. Jeff 
was taking the body to Walden to the 
sheriff's office. 

Sammy kept begging, “Jeff, kin I go 
with ya’ int’ town? We'll show the 
sheriff what kind of a guy Olaf is.” He 
didn’t seem to realize that Olaf was 
dead. 

“Tll take you with me, Sammy,” Jeff 
spoke grimly. He knew he had to take 
Sammy with him, to jail. 

The snow was heavy along the road 
and it took them a long time to go those 
twelve miles. It bothered Jeff, driving 
along that lonely road with a murdered 
man in the back seat. It didn’t bother 
Sammy though. All the way into town 
he shouted about how he was going to 
show Walden how bad Olaf Olsen really 
was. 

“Them folks 
Olaf was honest. 
when they find out he wasn’t. 
they?” 

Jeff answered a brief, “Yes” or “No.” 

Evelyn got me on the telephone at 
Esther’s the next morning and told me 
what had happened. She was crying. 
I went to town to the sheriff’s office. 
I don’t think anything could have been 
more pitiful. They were trying to make 
Sammy tell the truth. They didn’t be- 
lieve that Olaf had tried to steal any 
hay. Sammy, they thought, was lying 
to them. Poor Sammy. They had kept 
him up ail night trying to break down 
his story. He didn’t realize what they 
were doing to him. He kept pleading 
with Jeff. “You tell ’em, Jeff. Olaf was 
a bad man.” 

It was plain that they weren’t going to 
believe Sammy. Why should they? 
There were no signs anywhere of any- 
one trying to steal the hay and Sammy 
had put Olaf’s horses in the barn, not 
telling about the incident. The sheriff 
kept coming back to the fact that Olaf 
had beaten Sammy a lot. Of course, 
they all thought, Sammy killed him to 
get even. 

Finally Sammy gave up, and agreed 
to everything they said. He was sob- 


in town—they thought 
They'll be surprised 
Won't 


it 


Complete Music Resulis 


Complete results—first, second and 
third prizes, and honorable mentions—in 
the Scholastic Music Awards are given 
below. Competition was held in six classi- 
fications. 

Some of the winning music was played 
over the full Columbia Broadcasting 
System network on Monday, April 26, 
at 5 o’clock, Eastern Daylight Saving 
Time. The broadcast, featuring all di- 
visions of Scholastic Awards, was spon- 
sored by the New York City Y. M. C. A. 
in observance 6f National Boy and Girl 
Week. 

I 


Song for Solo Voice fany voice) with Original 
Piano Accompaniment 


First Prize, $25—Katharine Schaefer, 16, 


Ethel Walker School, Simsbury, Conn. 
Teacher, Lisbet H. Koehler. 
Second Prize. $15—Martha Grubb, lf, 


2036 E. 17th Ave., Denver, Colorado. 

Third Prize, $5—Cherry Brown, 14, Cris- 
pus Attucks H. S., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Teacher, Miss H. L. Bullock. 

Honorable Mention 

Marion Semonian. 16, Arlington H. S.. 
Arlington, Mass. Teacher, Ethelwyn Wardle. 

Bernice Dell, 18, Manual Arts H. S., Los 
Angeles, Calif. Teacher, Lenore Snow. 

Katharine Schaefer. 16. Ethel Walker, 


School, Simsbury, Conn. Teacher, Lisbet 
H. Koehler. 
Patricia Williams, Falk Elementary 


School, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Paul Dwinell, 15, Arlington H. S., Arling- 
ton, Mass. Teacher, Ethelwyn Wardle. 

Anna-Louise de Ramus, 13, Englewood H. 
S., Chicago, Ill. Teacher, Charles J. Espen- 
shade. 

Allen Ebesu, 18, McKinley High School. 
Honolulu, Hawaii. Teacher, Paul Sanders. 


II 
Composition for Solo Instrument fany instru- 
menti with Piano Accompaniment 

First Prize, $25—Russel Schwejda. 17, 
South Division H. S.. Milwaukee, Wis. 
Teacher, Esther Lehmann. 

Second Prize, $15—Harry Thomson. Jr., 15. 
Phillips H. S.. Birmingham, Alabama. 
Teacher, Hester Wulffaert. 

Third Prize. $5—Lambros J. Lambros, 18, 
Englewood H. S., Chicago. Ill. Teachers, 
Charles Espenshade, Leon Samatini. 

Special Honorable Mention 

Betty Crawford, 16. Beaumont H. S., St. 

Louis, Mo. Teacher, Else Brix. 
Honorable Mention 

Russell A. Schwejda, 17. South Division 
H. S., Milwaukee, Wisconsin, Teacher, 
Esther Lehmann. 

Eddie Katz, 15, New Trier High School, 
Winnetka. Ill. 

Adelaide Schleicher, 16, Wilkinsburg H. 
S.. Wilkinsburg, Pa. Teacher, Miss E. Hen- 
derson. 

Jackie Beaver. St. Johns H. S., St. Johns, 
Arizona. 

Uan Rasey. 15. Glasgow H. S.. Glasgow, 
Montana. Teacher, Mrs. W. H. Rasey. 





bing loudly as they led him back to a 
cell. He had saved Jeff’s hay and now 
Jeff had put him in jail. Olaf had been 
the bad man, not he. He would never 
get the fur jacket Jeff had promised. 

They booked Sammy for first-degree 
murder. 

That’s what really happened. I had 
to tell some one because I probably know 
better than anyone else what right 
Sammy would have to kill Olaf. I know 
about all those beatings. I know how 
horribly low and cruel Olaf Olsen really 
was. I was his wife. 





lil 
Piano Solo. {Any Style or rhythmic movement) 
First Prize, $25—Betty Jean Crawford 1 
Beaumont H. S., St. Louis, Mo. Teacher 
Else Brix. . 
Fe prise, pe mere Leonard, 14 
eabody H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. Teacher . 
Mae MacKenzie. ~_ —a 
Third Prize, $5—David Geppert, 15, Ney 
Trier H. S., Wilmette, Illinois. 


Honorable Mention 

_June Thompson, 17, Arlington H. §. Ar- 
lington, Mass. Teacher, Ethelwyn Wardle 
, Katharine Schecter, 16, Ethel Walker 
chool, Simsbury, Conn. Teacher, Lj 
Hoffmann Sochiee. her, a 
Fran Charles Petrdil, Morton High School 
Cicero, Ill 

Laura Marie Kenna, 15, Topeka H. S, To. 
peka, Kansas. Teacher, Irene DeMun. 

Jeannette aes, Wadleigh H. S. An. 
nex, New York, N. Y. Teacher, Agnes M 
Sattong. 




















IV 


Part-song for Quartet or Chorus of Mixed Voices 
with Piano Accompaniment 
First Prize, $25—Eldred J. Renk. 15, Boise 
H. S., Boise, Idaho, Teacher, Donald Foltz. 
Second Prize, $25—Winifred Whiting, St 
Johns H. S., St. Johns, Arizona. 
Third Prize, $5—Constance McAllister, 15, 
Arlington H. S.. Arlington, Mass. Teacher. 
Ethelwyn Wardle. 


Honorable Mention 

Buelah Johnson Stephenson. 17. James A. 
Garfield H. S.. Los Angeles, Calif. Teacher. 
Mary Alice Warnock. 

David Stace Lee, 13. East High School, 
Annex, Rochester, N. Y. Teacher, Frederick 
Clinton Lee. 

Mary Julia Shank, 16, Crispus Attucks H. 
S.. Indianapolis, Ind. Teacher. Miss H. L 
Bullock. 

Eugenie Meeker. 18, Evanston Township 
H.’S., Evanston, Ill. Teacher, Miss Rafferty. 


Vv 


Part-song for Quartet or Chorus of Mixed Voices 

Without Piano Accompaniment 

First Prize. $25—Margaret Bean. 16, Uni- 
versity H. S.. Oakland, Calif. Teacher, Ber- 
nice B. Hargrove. 

Second Prize. $15—Katharine Schaefer, 
16. Ethel Walker School. Simsbury. Conn. 
Teacher, L. H. Koehler. 

Third Prize. $5—Jesse Hernandez, I, 
James A. Garfield H. S.. Los Angeles, Calif. 
Teacher, Mary A. Warnock. 


Honorable Mention 

Frank H. Thompson, 14. Brookville H. S., 
Brookville. Pa. Teacher. Prof. Perry L A. 
Kimmel. 

Alma Stewart, 17, Ensley H. S.. Ensley, 
Alabama. Teacher, Miss Hainer. 

Robert E. Crane, 120 Early St.. Morris- 
town. N. J. 

Frederick G. Lyman, Jr., 26 Rock St, 
Alexandria Bay, N. Y. 


VI 

Composition for Not More Than Five Instruments 

fany instruments! 

First Prize. $25—John Parker Dolch, 16 
Urbana H. S.. Urbana. III. 

Second Prize. $15—W- R. Dixon. 17. Poly- 
technic H. S.,* Teacher, Mrs. Higgins. 

Third Prize. $5—Charles Gould, Classical 
H. Worcester, Mass. Teacher, Mr. 




































Wassel. 





Honorable Mention 

Dorothy A. Ziegler, Trenton Central HS, 
Trenton. N. J. 

Robert Kilbourn. 16, Greeley H. S., Gree- 
ley. Colorado. Teacher. Ronald Faulkner. 

John Jamrich. Jr., 3956 E. Munkwitz Ave, 
Cudahy. Wisconsin. 

Grace Niven, 17, Manual Arts H. S., Ls 
Angeles, Calif. Teacher. Miss Lenore Snow. 

Jesse Hernandez, 17, James A. Garfield 
H. S.. Los Angeles, Calif. Teacher, Mary 
Alice Warnock. 





























* The name of the city was omitted from 
the manuscript. Dixon should send this—Bt 
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First Scholastic Music Awards 


noveme e,? . e 7 ee * 
toll Compositions judged in six classifications 
Teacher, = ‘ 
aa Work hailed by educators and C.B.S. staff 
Teacher, 
\ 
15, New JHILE Scholastic Awards in Litera- & ; \ Three of the music judges at work on entries. 
ture is celebrating its thirteenth ac At the piano sits eminent Harvey Gaul, com- 
birthday and the Art Division its tenth, ° poser and critic. To left, Dr. Will Earhart, 
a newcomer in the creative Scholastic of Pittsburgh, and to the right, Dr. W. Claude 
A family is enjoying the thrill of first Rosenberry, of Harrisburg—two of the coun- 
won heart-beats, fortissimo. A lusty infant, try’s foremost music educators. 
t Li oa the Music Division appears destined for 
’ Spet ° ° . ° 
a long and joyful life considering the 
h School, quality and quantity of entries and the 
enthusiasm of the judges as they went 
1. S., To. about the work of selection. And when 
fun. the music staff at Columbia Broadcasting = 
1. S. An. System headquarters heard the piano 
\gnes M solo prize-winner played, they nearly hit 
the ceiling in rapture over its technical 
excellence. The work is printed on the 
ced Voices next page. 
15. Boj Yes, it seems that Music is to be a 
Foam welcome companion to Scholastic’s other 
iting St Muses. Judges Will Earhart, Harvey 
Bi Gaul, Claude Rosenberry and Arthur 
lister, 15 Goetz (who read and played the 969 
Teacher. entries) hail the development as a 
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splendid contribution to the encourage- 
ment of music in the high schools. 


KATHARINE SCHAEFER 
Ethel Walker School 
Simsbury, Conn. 

First Prize Winner in song for 
solo voice (any voice) with orig- 
inal piano accompaniment. 


Teacher, Lisbet H. Koehler. 


MARGARET BEAN 
University H. S., Oakland, Calif. 
First Prize Winner in part-song 
or chorus of mixed voices 
Without piano accompaniment. 

_ Teacher, Bernice B. Hargrove. 


RUSSELL SCHWEJDA 
South Division H. S. 
Milwaukee, Wisc. 

First Prize Winner in composi- 
tion for solo instrument with 
piano accompaniment. Teacher, 
Esther Lehmann. 


Bee. 
ELDRED J. RENK 
Boise H. S., Boise, Idaho 
First Prize Winner in part-song 
for quartet or chorus of mixed 
voices with piano accompani- 
ment. Teacher, Donald Foltz. 


oe re 
BETTY JEAN CRAWFORD 
Beaumont H. S. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
First Prize Winner in piano solo 
(any style or rhythmical move- 
ment). See her winning piece on 
next page. Teacher, Else Brix. 


JOHN PARKER DOLCH 
Urbana H. S., Urbana, Iil. 
First Prize Winner in composi- 
tion for not more than five in- 
struments (any instruments), 
Teacher, Graham T. Overgard. 





Moods 


First_Prize Piano Solo 
By Betty Jean Crawford 


Beaumont H. S., 


ECAUSE of space limitations in 
B this issue, Scholastic is unable to 

publish all six of the winning 
compositions in music. Selection of 
Betty Jean Crawford’s piano solo for 
this honor does not imply that the 
judges in the Music Division of Scho- 
lastic Awards or the editors of Scho- 
lastic regard this composition as a 
better piece of work than the first prize 
winner in the five other classifications 
of the Music Division. 

It will be noted in the complete list 
of place winners and honorable men- 
tions on page 14, that in addition to 
winning first prize in the piano solo 


Rubato 


St. Louis, Mo. 


section, Miss Crawford has been ac- 
corded “Special Honorable Mention.” 
Of this special citation the judges said: 

“In connection with instrumental 
solos, Betty Crawford, who won first 
prize in'piano solo, entered a move- 
ment of a piano concerto, the orchestral 
accompaniment transcribed to be 
played by asecond piano. It isa stun- 
ning composition, but being for piano 
instead of a melodic instrument, we 
felt that it duplicated the piano solo 
classification, under which she won a 
first prize. We do want to recognize 
the strength of it, however, by a 
special honorable mention.” 
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Moods was one of the composition, 
played in the all-high school broadcast 
Monday, April 26, at 5 o’clock 
Standard Time, over the Columb 
Broadcasting System network. Th 
program, in observance of National 
Boy and Girl Week, comprised read. 
ings and performances of representa. 
tive work from all three divisions o 
Scholastic Awards—Art, Literatuy 
and Music. 


Acknowledgment 


Scholastic wishes to acknowledge 
the encouragement and aid of the com. 
mittees that have served in giving the 
first Music Awards its successful im. 
petus. The Honorary Committee jp. 
cluded Dr. Charles Wakefield Cad. 
man, Dr. Howard Hanson, and Mr, A 
Walter Kramer. The Active School 
Committee included Dr. Will Earhart, 
Mr. M. Claude Rosenberry, Mr. Glenn 
Woods, Dr. Russell V. Morgan and Dr, 
Joseph E. Maddy. 
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ART AWARDS 


Selections of outstanding 


work in Scholastic Awards, 


with full list of winners 


GEORGE BELLOWS 
MEMORIAL AWARDS 


“Rhododendron Leaves,” oil by Fran- 
cis Danovich, 16, Cass Technical H. S., 
Detroit, Mich. First Prize, $50. 


PENCIL | 


Eldorado 
Master Drawing Pencil 


Awards 


Figure Sketch (above) 
Joseph Gualtieri 20, Norwich 
Free Academy, Norwich, Conn. 
First Prize, $50, Gold Emblem 

and Strathmore Award, $15. 


“City Hillside” (right) 


Bob Givens 18, Alhambra City 

H. S., Alhambra, Calif. Third 

Prize, $15, Gold Emblem and 
Strathmore Award, $5. 


SCHOLASTIC 





BLACK and 
COLORED INK 


Charles M. Higgins Awards 
“Dreamt of the Deep Woods” (draw- 
ing in colored ink, directly above). 
Francis Danovich, 16, Cass Technical 
H. S., Detroit, Mich. First Prize, $50. 


Drawing in black ink (top right). 


Walter Sanders, 15, Oakmont H. S., 
Oakmont, Pa. First Prize, $25. 
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PRINTS 


Other Than Linoleum Prints 


‘““Market Place” (above) 
Sante Graziani, 17, West Tech- 
nical H. S., Cleveland, Ohio. 

First Prize, $35. 


PEN DRAWING 


Spencerian Drawing Pen 
Awards 
(Left) Bob Givens, 18, Alham- 
bra City H. S., Alhambra, Calif. 
Second Prize, $15. 
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DESIGN Design for cretonne (above). 


Miriam Boehmer, 15, Northeast Sr. H. S., Kansas 
City, Mo. First Prize, $35. 


“Running the Blockade—Port Bolivar” 
Special C. Howard Hunt Award for Color 
Linoleum Print 
Jesse Sifuentes, 18, Beaumont Sr. H. S., 
Beaumont, Tex., $10 





- ted on a 

-sign printe : 268 

TEX TILE— eh Ann — 
textile (above)- ‘ a Ohio. Firs 


S., Dayton, 
i7, Oakwood aan, $25. 





C. HOWARD HUNT 
BLOCKPRINT AWARD 


For Linoleum Prints 


Edward Nass, 18, Mont Pleasant 
H. S., Schenectady, N. Y. First 
Prize, $30. 
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PURPOSE 


HE main work of this number is, of 
ree, to tell who won the 1937 
Scholastic Awards and how. There is 
another function, however, which is of 
advantage to pupils who have only a 
femote interest in the Awards. 

It is a tenet of progressive education 
that school work should be centered 
about the child, his deeds, his life, and 
the life of the society in which he lives. 
It follows that the child should be en- 
touraged to express himself freely and 
eritically about that life. 

For thirty-one issues during the 
year, readers of Scholastic listen to the 
teflections of acknowledged authorities 
about the state of the world. This is 
the one issue in which our readers have 
the opportunity to take their turn in 
the discussion. 

The selections in this issue are not 
what the editors would like to have 
pupils say, not mere echoes of their 
tutors and their parents, not even rep- 
resentative of the majority of our 
readers: they indicate simply what 
goes on in the minds of the individual 
pupils who have developed, at this 
point of the calendar, a superior abil- 
ity for articulate expression. 

At the same time, they demonstrat 
to pupils the possibility of assuming a 
full-fledged adult role in the affairs 
of the world. If the Awards winners 
are capable of filling the pages of a 
magazine of national circulation, other 
pupils should be capable of assuming 
a similar responsibility in other fields. 


ASSIGNMENT 


EACHERS may wish to suggest 
some of the following home activ- 
ities for the pupils. 


Minimum 


c Of all the many fields of competition 
Mtovered by the Scholastic Awards, select 
Mthe one in which you think you can show 
‘your talents best. 

Choose a subject in that field which is 
of deep concern to you. 

Begin to work now upon an entry in 
this field for the Scholastic Awards of 
1938 (assuming that you will be in school 
Next year) by planning a schedule, fix- 
ing the date for completing each suc- 
essive stage in the construction. 

‘Tf there is no field of work covered by 
“the Scholastic Awards which suits your 
Mialents, write a letter to the editors sug- 
"gesting what additional forms of creative 
work should be encouraged by the Scho- 
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' Classroom Program 


For This Issue 


lastic Awards. This work does not neces- 
sarily have to be included in your course 
of study at school. 


Medium 


Attempt to identify the general attitude 
expressed by each of the works of your 
fellow students in this issue as follows: 
Assume that each work represents a slice 
of life as the pupil sees it. Select from 
the following list of adjectives those 
which seem most nearly to describe life 
as these pupils see it. Imagine them say- 
ing, “Life is like that,” and then use 
the adjectives you select instead of “like 
that.” 

Terrifying, mysterious, dangerous, 
cruel, chaotic, confusing, puzzling, de- 
pressing, tiresome, adventurous, exciting, 
challenging, futile, kind, pleasant, full, 
meaningless, quaint, sinful, heroic, try- 
ing, simple, amusing, sorrowful, beautiful, 
ugly, accidental, disappointing. (There 
are several thousand other adjectives 
which may be substituted for these.) 


Advanced 

Outline and promote a plan for awards 
for creative work in your own school. 
Arrange for publication of the winning 
work in your school paper and for an ex- 
hibition of the winning arts and crafts 
pieces. It will be possible for a local 
competition to include many fields that 
are excluded from a national affair be- 
cause entrants may appear personally and 
there is not the problem of shipping. 
Additional fields of creative achievement 
may include sewing, cabinet making, 
aquarium building, gardening, dancing, 
industrial design, photography, or any 
sort of invention. 


ACTIVITIES 


HE following exercises may sug- 
gest suitable uses for this issue in 
the classroom. 


Melting Pot 


Let the pupils inspect the lists of 
Awards with the aim of identifying the 
racial or national origins of the win- 
ners. 


It is not possible for the pupils to 
compare the racial complexion of the 
list of winners with the racial com- 
plexion of the high school population, 
but they may, from their personal ob- 
servation, use these lists to see what 
grounds they offer to prove that one 
race or nation has talents superior to 
another. 


In this connection, it may be re- 
marked that, although the number of 
Negro pupils in progressive high 
schools is relatively slight, they have 
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READING MENUS 


By May Lamberton Becker 
These ‘‘chats cet much-loved books new and old’ 
originally appeared in Scholastic in Mrs. Becker’s 

review column. 116 books are represented with 
Riegreaiient sketches of the authors. Bound in 
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won a good share of the Scholastic 
Awards in the past. 

Since the-question of racial equality 
is intimately connected with the lynch- 
ing problem, teachers may wish to re- 
late this discussion to the story about 
the Gavagan Anti-Lynching ‘Bill. 
(p. 33). 

Boys and Girls 

It will be possible to stir up no small 
amount of rivalry in mixed classes by 
asking for a comparison of the number 
and quality of the prizes won by boys 
with those won by girls. There is an 
opportunity here to demonstrate that 
the superiority of the male may be 
attributed more to physical vigor than 
to intellect. 


Nature 

The first prize essay is not remark- 
able for thought so much as it is for 
its expression and its observation and 
appreciation of environment. 

Let the pupils check each of the 
plants and animals which they them- 
selves know familiarly. “ 

Ask them to compare the story of 
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men and women. 

Send today sure—you won’t regret it—for a 
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the spring freshet (p. 10) with the dis- 
cussion of floods in the first prize cur- 
rent events article (p. 26*) or with 
the description of the floods in the 
February 13th issue, p. 14. Ask them 
which piece sees the flood as an act 
of nature and which sees it as a social 
problem. Let them explain to each 
other why they prefer one or the 
other of these points of view. 


Observation 


With the first prize essay as a good 
example, pupils may be stimulated to 
strengthen their own habits of ob- 
servation. 

More important than their observa- 
tions of nature may be the extent of 
the observation of what people do. 
Since observation is very much a mat- 
ter of training, it is helpful for pupils 
to know what to look for. 

Just as detectives are trained to ob- 
serve the shape of a man’s ears, his 
scars, or his habitual gestures, pupil 
need to be trained to observe, for ex- 
ample, the topic sentence in an ex- 
pository paragraph, the supporting de- 
tails, and the conclusion. 

In this particular issue, they have 
been asked to note: 

What is the racial or national origin 
of the winners? 

How are the prizes divided among the 
sexes? 

What are the attitudes expressed by the 
writers? 

In the study of the pictures in this 
issue, pupils may be advised to iden- 
tify the subject, the items in the pic- 
ture, the composition (balanced or 
unbalanced, crowded or airy, moving 
or static, the proportions exag- 
gerated, true perspective, or out of 
line), the medium, and the mood 
or style. If this does not seem very 
attractive to them, it may be of 
some value to advise them that the 
appreciation of art does not differ ma- 
terially from the enjoyment of base- 
ball: it is principally a matter of 
knowing what to look for. They will 
develop standards of comparison as 
they study pictures and designs and 
remember them. 


News Quiz 


Answers to the following questions 
are found at the end of each para- 








courses in 

Short Story Writing 
Manuscript Criticism 
Play Writing 

Play Production 
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graph with page references to #. 
articles: 

The Gavagan Anti-Lynching Bill places 
the responsibility for the orderly ang 
legal administration of justice upon (A) 
mob leaders, (B) voluntary groups of 
citizens, (C) the peace officers having 
custody of prisoners. (C, p. 33.) 

The Southern Congressman who was 
conspicuous for his support of the anti. 
lynching bill was (A) Colmar, (B) Sum. 
ners, (C) Maverick, (D) Gavagan 
(C, p. 33.) 

If the Gavagan bill is passed by the 
Senate and signed, sheriffs who perm; 
prisoners to be lynched will be liable tp 
a fine and imprisonment by a Federal 
court and will also be liable for damages 
payable to (A) relatives of the victim, 
(B) the local community chest, (C) the 
county treasury. (A, p. 33.) 

The Ontario Premier’s complaints 
about “alien influences” in Oshawa were 
directed at (A) the American directors 
of General Motors, (B) CIO officials, 
(C) Communists, (D) British bankers. 
(B, p. 31.) 

It is believed that the failure of 
Canadian labor to organize successfully 
for collective bargaining will encourage, 
(A) Canadians to move their factories to 
the United States, (B) American factories 
to move to Canada, (C) Canada to buy 
more American goods. (B, p. 31.) 

The Wagner Labor Relations Act (A) 
was declared unconstitutional by the Su- 
preme Court, (B) permits employers 
to hire spies and strikebreakers, (C) 
guarantees labor the right to organize 
for collective bargaining. (C, p. 24%) 

The Court decisions on the Wagner 
Act declared that, because it affected the 
stream of interstate commerce, Congress 
had the right to regulate (A) child labor, 
(B) manufacturing, (C) agriculture, (D) 
retail grocery business. (B, p. 24.*) 

About half of the recent strikes have 
had as the main point of issue (A) wages 
and hours, (B) the speed-up, (C) secur- 
ity on the job, (D) the right to collec- 
tive bargaining. (D) 

The change in the Supreme Court's 
position on minimum wage laws and on 
the definition of interstate commerce 
was effected by a shift in the vote of 
(A) Justice McReynolds, (B) Brandeis, 
(C) Hughes, (D) Roberts. (D, p. 24.) 


Debate 


The news of Roosevelt’s efforts to 
cut the mounting federal deficit puts 
some distinct issues before the people. 

Shall the budget be balanced by cut- 
ting expenditures or by increasing taxes? 

If taxes are increased, should they be 
levied on the large incomes or upon the 
whole population? 

If expenses are cut, should we forego 
spending on work relief, national de- 
fense, public housing, conservation, 
schools, or farm relief? 

The decision of the class with re- 
gard to these various possibilities 
might be communicated to your rep- 
resentatives in Washington. The 
least that can result will be a gra- 
cious letter of acknowledgment. 






















































* Social Studies Edition only. 
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The Test of Time 


SILAS MARNER: THE WEAVER OF 
RAVELOE. By George Elliot, 1861. 

George Eliot’s worst novel is her 
most important. An official document 
of the United States government tes- 
tifies that Silas Marner is beyond a 
doubt the one book most frequently 
read by American high school chil- 
dren. In any large number of years 
to come it will have more readers 
than either Anthony Adverse or Gone 
with the Wind or both of them. One 
part melodrama and one part Sunday 
School moralizing,. wound together 
with a style bare of charm or disci- 
pline or any real eloquence, here is 
our schoolteachers’ idea of the best- 
seller of the ages. 

Why? Any working teacher can 
tell you. Silas utters no dirty words. 
No character—like Hetty Sorrel, for 
example, in Adam Bede, a better 
novel—gets pregnant. Nothing in all 
its pages could shock the Epworth 
League or the Chamber of Commerce 
or the W. C. T. U. or the Legion or 
anyone else—excepting, of course, a 
lover of good literature. .. . You have 
ason. You want him to form what 
the pedagogues, for lack of a classier 
phrase, have to call the reading habit. 
Then you’d introduce him to good 
books, like Huckleberry Finn, or the 
Odyssey or a hundred others you 
could name. You wouldn’t make him 
read this unacceptable scenario for a 
second-rate Shirley Temple movie— 
this Silas Marner—after assuring him 
that here, certainly, is a great book. 
Unless you wanted to turn him away 
forever from “great books” to detec- 
tive stories and Kathleen Norris, you 
wouldn’t do that. 

The schoolteachers do. In a mono- 
graph (No. 20, “Instruction in Eng- 
lish”), published by the Department 


of the Interior, Office of Education, as 
a part of the National Survey of Sec- 
ondary Education, Dora V. Smith re- 
cites the tragic fact. Of “the thirty 
classics in most frequent use in junior, 
senior, and four-year high schools 
... Silas Marner ranks first”: a clas- 
sic being any book a lot of people 
read. If you remember that the only 
purpose is to interest (in professional 
circles read “motivate”) children in 
reading, you may see other peculiari- 
ties in Dr. Smith’s statistical cross- 
section. Excluding three anthologies, 
not one of the thirty titles belongs on 
this side of 1900; only seven are 
American; five are Shakespearean 
dramas. 


And Silas Marner leads them all. 
That is the importance of this book 
today. It is a symbol of a good many 
of our failures—of our failure, for 
example, to prevent the teaching of 
public school English from becoming 
an almost exclusively female occupa- 
tion. Of our failure to repeal the 
ordinances which in a thousand cities 
and towns compel these females to be 
old maids forever. Of our failure to 
insist that administrators spend more 
time in finding out what their teach- 
ers are teaching, and less time on 
those triple demons—publicity, poli- 
tics, and promotion. Of our failure, 
finally, to elect anyone but politicians 
and insurance men to our school com- 
mittees. These are the evils which 
must be eradicated. Let all good men 
and true, all who would redeem the 
faith our ancestors so bounteously 
placed in free schools, rally to the 
eause. Let Silas Marner be their 
battle cry. 

J. H. 


Reprinted by courtesy of the Saturday 
Review of Literature. 








Honor for Teachers 


. ip a pupil wins one of the Scho- 
lastic Awards, it is safe to say it is 
won on individual merit. But when the 
representatives of certain schools, year 
after year, show up in the front ranks 
of the contenders, look for a brilliant 
teacher somewhere. This is particularly 
true in the literary fields, because writ- 
ing depends less upon equipment than 
arts and crafts. The prizes are not al- 
ways carried away by the pupils of 
these teachers: the teacher cannot force 
a pupil beyond his natural capacity. The 
teacher shines in her ability to lead pu- 
ils to a consistently high level of per- 
ormance and achievement. For that 
ability, as it is reflected in the literary 
work their pupils submitted for the Scho- 
lastic Awards, the editors wish to express 
gerd appreciation of the following 
which is by no means complete: 


Ellen Perry Pride, Bolton H. S., Alex- 
andria, La. 
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Sylvia Meyer, Central H. S., St. Jo- 
seph, Mo. 

S. M. Kurson, Peekskill H. S., Peeks- 
kill, N. Y. 

Abigail O’Leary, Central H. S., Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 

Belle McKenzie, West Seattle H. S., 
Seattle, Wash. 

Alice L. Vail, Sr. H. S., Tucson, Ariz. 

Annie L. Peters, Bolton H. S., Alex- 
andria, 

Florette McNeese, Classen H. S., Okla- 
homa City, Okla. 

Mary J. J. Wrinn, Washington H. S., 
New York, N. Y. 

Elizabeth Graves, 
Seattle, Wash. 

Ella Stone, Thomas Jefferson H. S., 
San Antonio, Texas. 


Jeanette Ross, Shorewood H. S., Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 


Lincoln H. §S., 
























ARTos the 
WORLD 


you don’t have to be an art 
teacher to enjoy and appreciate 
the new Magazine of Art. Teachers 
everywhere—all teachers—are enthu- 
siastic about this distinguished new 
Magazine. 


Within its pages you find the 
vivid panorama of the art of the 
world. Not alone painting or sculp- 
ture—but, as well, architecture, illus- 
tration, archeology, decorative arts, 
interior design, the dance, creative 
theatre, graphic arts, photography, 
music, applied art, art decoration. 
All the arts, past and present, all 
phases of art. 


You will like the articles in the 
Magazine of Art. They are read- 
able, easy to understand—written by 
authorities who know how to write 
in a clear, sparkling style. 


Each year there are more than 
1,000 large, beautiful illustrations, 
with a minimum of sixteen in full 
color. Teachers tell us they are sav- 
ing the fine color reproductions for 
a special portfolio, valuable in the 
years to come. The reproductions 
are of the size and quality which 
retail for 80 cents each—many times 
the amount you pay for the entire 
magazine. 


When you see your first copy of 
the new Magazine of Art, you will 
understand why it is America’s fast- 
est growing art publication—enjoyed 
by people everywhere who like es 
things. 


$5 A YEAR 


Accept This 
Special Introductory Offer 


To become acquainted with the 
new Magazine of Art, you are in- 
vited to accept our special introduc- 
tory offer. 


Although the subscription price 
of $5 a year is reasonable for a 
publication of this scope and qual- 
ity, you may subscribe for the next 
six months for only $2, a saving of 
50% on the single copy price. And 
if you are not delighted with the 
Magazine, your money will be re- 
funded. 


To enter your subscription, simply 
send us your name and address, 
with your remittance, and mention 
Scholastic. 


MAGAZINE 
oF ART 


THE AMERICAN 
FEDERATION OF ARTS 
Barr Building, Washington, D. C, 
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SAPLINGS 


This anthology of high school creative 
writing—poems, essays, stories, etc.— 
is the final product of Scholastic 
Awards. For young writers and classes 
in composition it is an unparalleled in- 
spirational force. 1936 “Sa — ready 
for immediate delivery. 


SCHOLASTIC BOOKSHOP 


Chamber of Commerce Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 











NEW THEATRE SCHOOL 
PROGRESSIVE THEATRE TRAINING 
Summer Session—June 21 to Aug. 28 


Advance Registration, May 3rd 
Classes—Lectures—Productions. Write for Catalog. 
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We have shaken the pixies out of our 
hair and are now ready for a serious dis- 
cussion of the way the judges handle the 
Scholastic Awards. If youngsters realized 
how earnestly these distinguished men 
and women toil over their work, to make 
their conscientious selections, there would 
be far less disappointment among the 
also-rans. A sense of sportsmanlike 
resignation might replace feelings of bit- 


terness. 
e 


This is not to say that our juries 
make no mistakes. Among the thou- 
sands of entries for the Scholastic 
Awards, it. is only reasonable to sup- 
pose that some of the best may be 
overlooked. The following account, 
however, may show how we work to 
avoid that possibility. 


After the thousands of art entries, 
enough to fill several moving vans, are 
unpacked in the vast halls of Carnegie 
Institute, they are inspected by a pre- 
liminary jury of three who pass upon 
each individual entry that is brought 
before them. If any one of them sees 
something in the piece worth recom- 
mending to the final jury, it stays in 
the competition. A unanimous vote 
with the thumbs turned down sends 
the piece back where it came from. 


The remaining pieces are arranged on 
tables and around the walls while the 
final jury strolls about sticking colored 
tacks into them. One tack qualifies a 
piece for the International High School 
Art Exhibit. With the pieces for the 
exhibit chosen, the rest are cleared away. 
Then the jury begins to fight over who 
shall get the prizes. Each juror is allowed 
to nominate several pieces in each class, 
and they are voted upon for each place 
until one gets a majority. Until that 
happy development occurs, the tearing of 
hair and the beating of breasts is awful 
to behold. Before there is any actual 
bloodshed, usually some compromise is 
reached, so that the ultimate decision 
may depend on plain or fancy horse trad- 
ing. There have been few occasions in 
the past ten years when the winner of 
first prize received a unanimous vote. 


There was some rivalry between the 
art and music juries as to which group 
had the more difficult work. After 
Royal Bailey Farnum made an elo- 
quent defense of the training and 
qualifications of the art jury, Dr. Will 
Earhart of the music jury demurred, 
“But I didn’t say you didn’t have any 
brains: I merely said you didn’t need 
any.” 


The music jurors worked three | 
days to determine the merit of the manu. 
scripts they received. They not only read 
each piece, which meant forming a men. 
tal image of each note, with the harmony, 
the time, and the total structure of the 
composition in mind; they also sang, 
played, and thumped the music until they 
were exhausted. Volunteers from the 
Pittsburgh Musical Institute and the pub- 
lic schools were called in to help with the 


sound effects. 
° 


The director of the music library, 
C.B.S., Prof. Mattfeld is still uncon. 
vinced that sixteen-year-old Betty Craw. 
ford is the author of the piece which 
won first prize in piano solo. “There 
are solutions to technical difficulties 
in this work,” he said, “which Mozart 
could not have achieved at such an 
early age. How do you expect me to 
believe that this high school pupil could 
have worked them out?” He admitted 
that he had never heard the work be. 
fore, but, except for some weakness 
in the melody, it seemed to him to be 
the work of a master. 


The annual bugaboo of plagiarism did 
not show its face in the literary entries 
this year. (Knock on wood.) After the sey- 
eral thousand packages were opened, ac- 
knowledged by post card, and separated 
into stacks for each type of work, our 
editors fell upon the manuscripts like 
beavers. Unlike the music entries, the 
literary entries share with the art work 
a trait which is of great aid to the judges, 
The presence of cheese among them can 
often be detected quickly. Even where 
the spelling and punctuation and sen- 
tence structure is sound, as it was in most 
of them, the great majority show lack of 
style, original thought, or grasp of the 
subject or medium. 


The mean part of the task of the 
literary jury is weeding out those which 
are good enough to be considered for 
prizes. There are always many more 
of these than there are prizes available 
and sometimes there is no fair way of 
telling which are the better. When 
twenty-five or thirty are sifted out, 
these manuscripts are retyped. Copies of 
each of these manuscripts, identified 
only by number, are mailed to each of 
the judges, who vote their choices 
on a preferential ballot. Edward J. 
O’Brien’s vote is cabled from London. 


The literary judges sometimes disagree 
as violently as the art jurors, but they 
haven’t the same opportunity to get to- 
gether to settle their differences in person. 
For this reason, their votes are weighted 
according to the rank they give each 
entry. It may happen (it never has) that 
each of four judges will select for first 
prize a piece which is not mentioned by 
any of the others, but that all agree on 
the second choice. If first choice was 
weighted 15 points and second 10, the sec- 
ond choice would take first place easily 
with 40 points in all. As a rule, judges 
agree on stories and essays, but never on 
poetry. Don’t ask us why. 


SCHOLASTIC 
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CATALOG OF PRIZE-WINNERS 
Tenth National High School Art Exhibition 


Presented by SCHOLASTIC at the Galleries of the Department of Fine Arts, 


Carnegie Institute, Pittsburgh, April 27—May 


George Bellows Memorial 
Awards 


a 
anovicn, 
Pe troit, Mich. Teacher, 
Davis i. 
9—Second Prize, $25—Robert 
O. Hodgell, 14, Boswell Jr. H. S., 
Topeka, Kans. Teacher, Hazel 
Youngquist. 
3—Third 


Prize, $50 — Francis 
16, Cass Tech. H. S., 
Mary L. 


Prize, $15—Willard 
Wilbur, 17, Norwich Free Acad- 
emy, Norwich, Conn. Teacher, 
Mrs. C. F. Eastman. 


Honorable Mention ($2.50) 


4—Joseph Gualtieri, 20, Norwich 
Free Academy, Norwich, Conn. 
Teacher, Mrs. C. F. Eastman. 
5—Bill Perine, 17, Roosevelt 
H. S., Washingtcn, D. C. Teacher, 
Miss Bose. 

6—Charles White, 18, Engle- 
wood H. S., Chicago, Ill. Teacher, 
Miss Elsa W. Schmidt. 
7—Joseph Lakser, 17, Franklin 
K. Lane H. S., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Teacher, Mr. Fabricant. 
8—Chester Jasinski, 18, Port 
Washington H. S., Port Washing- 
ton, N. Y. Teacher, Miss E. G. 
Allison. 

9—Edward Nass, 18, Mont 
Pleasant H. S., Schenectady, N. 
Y. Teacher, Miss Eleanor Harri- 


son. 

10—Joseph O'Sickey, 18, East 
Tech. H. Cleveland, Ohio. 
Teacher, P. L. Scherer. 
11—Jayson Schoener, 17, 
H. S., East Cleveland, 
Teacher, Miss Bright. 
12—Lillian Liggett, 19, Ali- 
quippa H. S., Aliquippa, Pa. 
Teacher, J. F. Marchetti. 
13—Andrey V. Mackey, 17, Cen- 
tral H. S., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Teacher, Fred Gill. 

14—Martin J. Zipin, 17, North- 
east H. S., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Teacher, Charles Dickinson. 
15—Jack Kennedy, 17, Paschal 
Fort Worth, Texas, 
Miss May Schow. 


Shaw 
Ohio. 


Teacher, 


Design 


16—First 
Boehmer, 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Mabel A. Newitt. 

17—Second Prize, $20—Helen 
Louise Mamoulian, 15, Washing- 
ton Irving H. S., New York, N. 
Y. Teacher, Miss A. B. Scott. 

18—Third Prize, $15 — Kirk 
Stevenson, 16, Sequoia Union H. 
S., Redwood City, Calif. Teacher, 
Miss Kober. 


Honorable Mention ($2.50) 


18—Ruth Oliver, 18, San Ber- 
Nardino Sr. H. S., San Bernar- 
dino, Calif. Teacher, Miss Hes- 
ter R. Leaverton. 
20—Charles Rogers, 18, San 
Bernardino Sr. H. S., San Ber- 
Nardino, Calif. Teacher, Miss 
Hester R. Leaverton. 
21—Cecil King, 17. 
H. S., Kansas City, Mo. 
Miss Flora A. Wright. 
22—Epoleta Hardy, 19, Girls’ H. 
S.. Brooklyn, N. Y. Teacher, 
Miss Ethel R. Brand. 
23—Nelson Carpenter, 18, East 
Tech. H. S., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Teacher, W, J. Buddenhagen. 
24—Paul Bramlage, 18, Stivers 
H Dayton, Ohio. Teacher, 
Miss Lucas. 
23—Margaret Kundrat, Langley 
H.S.. Pittsburgh, Pa. Teacher, 
Miss Marion V. Ackenheil. 
2%—Betty Conrad, 17, Peabody 
- S.. Pittsburgh, Pa. Teacher, 
Jean Thoburn. 


Prize, $35—Miriam 
15, Northeast Sr. H. S., 
Teacher, Miss 


Southwest 
Teacher, 


27—Betty Maxiene Sturtz, 16, 
Westinghouse H. S., Pittsburgh, 
Pa. Teacher, Miss Eleanor Free- 
land. 

28—-Joye Larson, 17, Branch 
Agricultural H. S., Cedar City, 
Utah. Teacher, Miss Mary L. 
Bastow. 


C. Howard Hunt Print 
Awards 


For Prints made from Lino- 
leum Blocks 
29—First $30—Edward 
Nass (See 9) 

30—Second Prize, $20—Joseph 
F. Barazsu, 17, West Tech. H. S., 
Cleveland, Ohio. Teacher, Paul 
V. Ulen. 

31—Third Prize, $15—Helen 
Crabtree, 17, Lindsay H. S., Lind- 
say, Calif. Teacher, Miss Sun- 
shine Williams. 


Prize, 


Honorable Mention ($2.50) 


32—Olaui 
wich Free Academy, 
Conn. Teacher, Miss 
L. Triplett. 

33—Simon Frankel, 17, Abra- 
ham Lincoln H. S., Brooklyn, N. 
Y. Teacher, Leon Friend. 

34—Frank Litto, 17, Lafayette 
H. S., Buffalo, N. Y. Teacher, 
Elizabeth Weiffenbach. 

35—Rich Dillard, 16, East Tech. 
H. S., Cleveland, Ohio. Teacher, 
C. J. Bachtel. 

36—George A. Smith, 17, West 
H. S., Salt Lake City, Utah. 
Teacher, Cornelius Salisbury. 


Sihounen, 15, Nor- 
Norwich, 
Margaret 


C. Howard Hunt Color Print 
Special Award 


37—Special Prize, $10—Jesse 
Sifuentes, 18, Beaumont Sr. ’ 
S., Beaumont, Tex. Teacher, 
Miss Lorene David. 


Prints Other Than Linoleum 


38—First Prize, $35—Sante Gra- 
ziani, 17, West Tech. H. S., Cleve- 
land, Ohio. Teacher, Paul V. 
Ulen. 

39—Second Prize, $20—Francis 
Danovich. (See 1) 

40—Third Prize, $15—William 
Van Duzer, 18, West Tech. S., 
Cleveland, Ohio. Teacher, Paul 
V. Ulen. 


Honorable Mention ($2.59) 


41—Francis Persell, 17, Arsenal 
Tech. H. S., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Teacher, Robert C. Craig. 

42—Albert Orme, 19, Central H. 
S., Flint, Mich. Teacher, Mrs. 
Starmer. 

43—Arnold Bare, 
ton H. S., 
Teacher, 


16. Hunting- 
Huntington, N. Y. 
J. Wasson. 

44—Warren Wallis, 16, 


West 

Tech. H. S., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Teacher, Paul V. Ulen. 
45—Arthur McArthur, 17, 

wood . Dayton, 

Teacher, Miss Lou K. Weber. 


Eldorado Master Drawing 
Pencil Awards 


46-—First Prize, $50 and Gold 
Emblem—Joseph Gualtieri. (See 
4) 


47—Second Prize, $25 and Gold 
Emblem—Charles White. (See 6) 

48—Third Prize, $15 and Gold 
Emblem—Bob Givens. 18, Alham- 
bra City H. S., Alhambra, Calif. 
Teacher, Lester M. Bonar. 


Henorable Mention ($5.00 and 
Sterling Silver Emblem) 


49—Archie Wilson, 18, Placer 
Union H. S., Auburn, Calif. 
Teacher, Margaret C. Winter. 
50—Willard Wilbur. (See 3) 
51—Armond Merizon, 17, Davis 
Tech. H. S., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Teacher, Frank Wood: 
52—Yaro Motyka, 18, East Tech. 
H. S., Cleveland, Ohio. Teacher, 
P. L. Scherer. 
53—Andrew Vanta, 
wood H. S., Lakewood, Ohio. 
Teacher, Miss E. M. Barkley. 


16, Lake- 


Eldorado Special Award 


Silver Cup Awarded to School 
Submitting Highest Standard 
Group of Pencil Work 
West Technical 


Cleveland, Ohio. 
V. Ulen. Principal, 


High School, 
Teacher, Paul 
Cc. C. Tuek. 


Charles M. Higgins Awards 
Division A—Colored Inks 


54—First 
Danovich. 


Prize, $50—Francis 
(See 1) 

55—Second Prize, $30—Wal- 
ter Krcek, 19, Cass Tech. H. S., 
Detroit, Mich. Teacher, Miss 
Louise L. Green. 
56—Third Prize, 
Graziani. (See 38) 


$20 — Sante 


Honorable Mention (Complete 
set of Higgins’ Colored Draw- 
ing Inks) 


57—Jimmy Jones, 16, Phillips 
H. S., Birmingham, Ala. Teacher, 
Belle Comer. 

58—Annette Toland, 16, Alham- 
bra H. a Alhambra, Calif. 
Teacher, Mrs. P. G. Boone. 

59—S. Edwin Lapp, Denver Art 
Institute, Denver, Colo. Teacher, 
H. H. Michel. 

60—Oscar Kitler, 17, Arts H. 
S., Newark, N. J. Teacher, Miss 
I. Stewart. 

61—Elwood Myers, 19, New- 
burgh Free Academy, Newburgh, 
N. Y. Teacher, M. Irene McCord. 


Division B—Black Inks 


62—First Prize, $25 — Walter 
Sanders, 15, Oakmont H. S., Oak- 
mont, Pa. Teacher, Miss Helen 
E. White. 

63—Second Prize, $15 — Mar- 
garet Pierce, 16, Wichita Falls 

. Wichita’ Falls, Tex. 
Teacher, Ima N. Pendergrass. 

64—Third Prize, $10—Frank 
Litto. (See 34) 


Honorable Mention (Complete 
set of Higgins’ Colored Draw- 
ing Inks) 
65—Armond Merizon. (See 51) 
66—Joseph Barazsu. (See 30) 
67—-Elaine Ends, 17, West Tech. 
H. S., Cleveland, Ohio. Teacher, 
Paul V. Ulen. 
68—Martin J. Zipin, (See 14) 
69—George P. Hogg, 17, Pea- 
body H. S., Pittsburgh, 
Teacher, Jean Thoburn. 


Spencerian Drawing Pen 
Awards 


70—First Prize, $25—Gus Don 
Shure, 17, Scott H. S., Toledo, 
Ohio. Teacher, Caroline Morgan. 

7i—Second Prize, $15 — Bob 
Givens. (See 48) 

72—Third Prize, $10—Joseph 
Gualtieri. (See 4) 
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Honorable Mention (Pen 

Drawing Portfolio by Guptill 

with Spencerian “Art Series” 
Sampler) 


73—James Downs, 17, Bulkeley 
H. S., Hartford, Conn. Teacher, 
M. A. Plumb.’ 
74—Paul Tedeschi, 19, Norwich 
Free Academy, Norwich, Conn. 
Teacher, Miss Edna Porter. 
75—Vernon Hale, 19, Senior H. 
S., Springfield, Mo. Teacher, T. 
C. Hardin. 
76—George Stimak, 16, eee 
g.. &. Binghamton, N. 
Teacher, Miss Caselle. 
77—Elwood Myers, (See 61) 
78—Margaret Steele, 16, Glen- 
ville H. Cleveland, Ohio. 
Teacher, Miss T. Bernstein, 
79—Louis Tollin, 17, Simon 
Gratz H. S., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Teacher, Miss Turner. 
80—Martin J. Zipin. (See 14) 
81—Elizabeth Chalfant, 16, Pea- 
body, H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Teacher, Miss Thoburn. 
82—Maxine McCree, 
mont Sr. 
Teacher, 


16, Beau- 
H. S., Beaumont, Tex. 
Miss Lorene David. 


American Crayon Company 
Awards 


Advertising Art 


83—First Prize, $50—Herbert 
Beck, 17, Connelley Trade School, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Teacher, D. 
Frank Sullivan. 

84—Second Prize, $25—Phyllis 
Tanner, 18, Cass Tech. H. S., De- 
troit, Mich. Teacher, Miss Mary 
L. Davis. 

85—Third Prize, $10—Warren 
Beltz, 16, Abington H. S., Abing- 
ton, Pa. Teacher, Miss Kathryn 
Price. 


Honorable Mention (“Prang” 
Tempera Color Set) 


86—Chester Jasinski. (See 8) 
87—Charles Herczog, 16, East 
Tech. H. S., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Teacher, W. J. Buddenhagen. 
88—Harry Cohen, 16, Connelley 
Trade School, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Teacher, D. Frank Sullivan. 
89—Jack Kemmler, 15, Con- 
nelley Trade School, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. Teacher, R. S. Kennedy. 


American Crayon 
Awards 


and Crafts 
Division A—Design Applied 
to Fabrics 


90—First Prize, $20 — Natalie 
Vint Buchanan, 17, Central H. S., 
Omaha, Nebr. Teacher, Mary 
Angood 


Company 


‘Applied = Arts 


Honorable Mention (“Prang” 
Tempera Color Set) 


Paes ~ Holland, 15, 

. S., Omaha, Nebr. 
a. Power. 

92—Annette Klein, 12, Central 
H. S., Omaha, Nebr. Teacher, 
Florence E. Power. 

93—Jeanette Z. Goldfinger, 17, 
Lafayette H. S., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Teacher, Elizabeth Weiffenbach. 


Central 
Teacher, 


Division B—Design Applied 
to Mats 


94—First Prize, $20 — Elwood 
Eager, 19, Newburgh Free Acad- 
emy, Newburgh, N. Y. Teacher, 
M. Irene McCord. 








Honorable Mention 
Tempera Color Set) 


95—Adeline Andrino, 19, Tur- 
lock Union H. S., Turlock, Calif. 
Teacher, Viola B. Siebe. 
Andrew Matherou, 16, Tur- 
lock Union H. S., Turlock, Calif. 
Teacher, Viola B. Siebe. 
97—Virola Manion, 17, Topeka 
H. S., Topeka, Kans. Teacher, 
Miss Laura A. Hanley. 
98—Robert Willard, 15, Topeka 
H. S., Topeka, Kans. Teacher, 
Miss Laura. A. Hanley. 


Division C—Design Applied 
to Wooden Boxes 


99—First Prize, $20 — Evelyn 
Collins, 15, Central H. S., Lans- 
ing, Mich. Teacher, Lulu Smith. 


Honorable Mention (“Prang” 
Tempera Color Set) 


100—Betty Dhainin, 16, Lincoln 
H. S., Des Moines, Iowa. Teacher, 
Jeannette Lewis. 

101—Robert Willard. (See 98) 

102—Arthur Schumacher, 18, 
John Marshall H. S., Cleveland, 
Ohio. Teacher, Weleda Hay- 
maker. 

103—Margaret Slagle, 16, Oak- 
mont H. S., Oakmont, Pa. 
Teacher, Miss Helen E. White. 


Division D—Design Applied 
to any other objects 
104—First Prize, $20 — Jane 
Louise Dunham, 14, Omaha Cen- 
tral H. S., Omaha, Nebr. Teacher, 

Miss Mary Angood. 
Honorable Mention (“Prang” 
Tempera Color Set) 


105—Madelyn Leedle, 18, High 
School, LaPorte, Ind. Teacher, 
Bernice Dunlap. 

106—Helen Nycz, 18, West 
Springfield H. S., West Spring- 
field, Mass. Teacher, Miss R. 
Ferry. 

107—Elizabeth Upham, 19, Villa 


Scholastica School, Duluth, Minn. 


Teacher, Miss Mary Hugo. 
108—Betty Leinhart, 18, New- 
burgh Free Academy, Newburgh, 


N. Y. Teacher, Miss Irene Mc- 


Cord. 
Textiles 


109—First Prize, $25—Margaret 
S., 


Ann Mess, 17, Oakwood H. 
Dayton, Ohio. Teacher, Miss Lou 
K. Weber. 

110—Second Prize, $15—Vera 


Carlson, 18, Cass Tech. H. S., De- 
troit, Mich. Teacher, Miss Mary 
S. Eaton. 


111—Third Prize ae -Aapred 


Clifford, 18, Northeastern H. 
Detroit, Mich. Teacher, E. B. 
Duncan. 


Honorable Mention ($2.50) 


112—Eva Fosberg, 17, Turlock 
Union H. S., Turlock, Calif. 
Teacher, Viola B. Siebe. 

113—George Gemeiner, 16, G. 


Washington H. S., Indianapolis, 
Ind. Teacher, Miss Lavon Whit- 
mire. 

114—Bettie Hargrave, 15, G. 
Washington H. S., Indianapolis, 
Ind. Teacher, Frances Failing. 

115—Domenic Sposeto, 17, Lin- 
coln H. S., Des Moines, Iowa. 
Teacher, Miss Jeannette Lewis. 

116—Karen Mortensen, 17, Cen- 
tral H. S., Omaha, Nebr. Teacher, 
Mary Angood. 

117—Brunhilde Zenhe, 18, Cen- 
tral H. S., Omaha, Nebr. Teacher, 
Miss Mary Angood. 

118—Dorothy Donahue, 15, 
Paul Hoffman Jr., H. S., New 
York, N. Y. Teacher, Miss Mar- 
garet O’Brien. 

119—Patricia Mansur, 15, Oak- 
wood H. . Dayton, Ohio. 
Teacher, Miss Lou K. Weber. 

120—Fredric Rieger, 17, Oak- 
wood H. S., Dayton, Ohio. Teach- 


er, Miss Lou K. Weber. 

121—Lena Stevens, 18, Branch 
Agricultural H. S., Cedar City, 
Utah. Teacher, L. 
Bastow. 


Miss Mary 
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(“Prang” 


William Dixon Incorporated 
Art Metal Crafts Awards 
Division A—Jewelry 
$25—Walter 
$15 — Roy 


_ 
Agnes 


122—First Prize, 
Kreek. (See 55). 
123—Second Prize, 
Sternagle, South Hills 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Teacher, 
Bittaker. 
124—Third Prize, $10—Alfred 
Ede, 19, Cass Tech. H. S., Detroit, 
Mich. Teacher, Miss Greta Pack. 


Honorable Mention ($5.00 in 


merchandise) 


125—Bernard Pospicil, 17, Ful- 
lerton Union H. Fullerton, 
Calif. Teacher, Mrs. Hodgdon. 

126—Adolph Aiello, 16, Schen- 
ley H.S., Pittsburgh, Pa. Teacher, 
Anna J. Woodside. 

127—V. Morgan, South Hills 
H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. Teacher, 
Agnes Bittaker. 

128—A. Tate, South Hills H. S., 


Pittsburgh, Pa. Teacher, Agnes 
Bittaker. 

129—Robert Willner, Westing- 
house H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Teacher, George Hartlieb. 


Division B—Metal 


130—First Prize, $25—William 
Irvin, 19, Cass Tech. H. S., De- 
troit, Mich. Teacher, Greta 
Pack. 

131—Second Prize, $15—Sam 
Corea, 18, East Tech. H: S., 
Cleveland, Ohio. Teacher, H. 


W. Hunsicker. 

132—Third Prize, $10—Richard 
Dion, 17, Miller Vocational H. S., 
Minneapolis, Minn. Teacher, V. 
Tasker. 
Honorable Mention ($5.00 in 
merchandise) 


133—Ellsworth Williams, Jr., 


18, Norwich Free Academy, Nor- 
wich, Conn. Teacher, Nellie A. 
Loring. 

134—Bernice Haberbusch, 17, 
Miller Vocational , Minne- 
apolis, Minn. Teacher, Miss V. 
Tasker. 

135—Florian Wojak, 16, Miller 


Vocational H. S., Minneapolis, 
Minn. Teacher, Miss V. Tasker. 

136—Annette Levine, Taylor 
Alderdice H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Teacher, Miss Olivia Koenig. 

137—Robert Geisler, 19, Pea- 
body 4 . Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Teacher, D. Carter. 


American Art Clay Company 
Ceramic Awards 


138—First Prize, $25—Robert 

Engle, 16, Hershey Industrial 
School, Hershey, Pa. Teacher, 
T. E. Ryder. 


139—Second Prize, $15—Frank 
Monarchio, 17, Mont Pleasant H. 
S., Schenectady, N. Y. Teacher, 
Miss Helen Meigher. 

140—Third Prize, $10—George 
Hofmann, 17, Norwood H. S., 
Norwood, Ohio. Teacher, H. H. 
Sanders. 


Honorable Mention ($2.50) 


141—Grace Ferguson, 18, Short- 
ridge H. S., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Teacher. Janet P. Bowles. 

142—Phyllis Townley, 17, Jack- 
son H. S., Jackson, Mich. Teach- 
er, Miss Helen Bailey. 

143—Willys Zilles, 19, Mont 
Pleasant H. S., Schenectady, N. 
Y. Teacher, Miss Helen Meigher. 

144—Dorothy Norvak, 16, West 
Tech. H. S., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Teacher, Paul V. Ulen. 


145—Francis Barron, 14, Nor- 
wood H. S., Norwood, Ohio. 
Teacher, H. H. Sanders. 

146—Donovan Leslie, 18, San- 


dusky Sr. H. S., Sandusky, Ohio. 
Teacher, Miss Marian Yocum. 
147—John Shaw, 17, Sandusky 
Sr. H. S., Sandusky, Ohio. Teach- 
er, Miss Marian Yocum. 
148—Herbert Ulrich, 16, San- 
dusky Sr. H. S., Sandusky, Ohio. 
Teacher, Miss Marian Yocum. 
149—Harry Merrill, 16, Hershey 


Industrial School, Hershey, Pa. 

Teacher, T. E. Ryder. 
150—Dorothy Smith, 16, Pea- 

body s., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


H. 
Teacher, Miss Byrd M. Neel. 









A. S. Boyle Company Awards 
Plastic Wood Modeling 


151—First Prize, $25 — Fred 
Frish, 17, Sterling Morton 
H. S., Cicero, Ill. Teacher, Miss 
C. Stevenson. 

152—Second Prize, $15—Elwood 
Myers. (See 61). 

153—Third Prize, $10 — Peter 
John Lupori, 18, Dormont H. S., 
Dormont, Pa. Teacher, Mr. Reed. 


Mention ($2.50) 


Tashiro, 18, Santa 
H. S., Santa Maria, 


Honorable 


154—Yukio 
Maria Union 


Calif. Teacher, Stanley G. Bre- 
neiser. 

155—Chester Dandrea, 18, 
Dwight Morrow H. S., Engle- 
wood, Teacher, Mrs. 
Engelke. 


Sculpture 


156—First Prize, $25 — Alfred 
arene. 19, J. Sterling Morton 
A Cicero. Ill. Teacher, Miss 
& Stevenson. 


157—Second Prize, $15—Peter 
John Lupori. (See 153) 

158—Third Prize, $10— John 
Donaldson, 19, Perry H. S., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. Teacher, Mr. Sparks. 


Honorable Mention ($2.50) . 


159—Reba Ann Clark, 18, Ar- 
senal Tech. H. S., Indianapolis, 
Ind. Teacher, Miss Ruth D. 
Kothe. 


160—Virginia Sullivan, 17, Ar- 


senal Tech. S., Indianapolis, 


Ind. Teacher, Miss Ruth 
Kothe. 
161—Vida Jane Hirsch, 18, Pea- 
body H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Teacher, Miss Byrd Neel. 
162—Daniel Kuruna, 17, Fifth 
Ave. H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Teacher, Miss M. A. McKibben. 
163—Marjorie Strain, 18 Tay- 

lor Allderdice H. S., Pittsburgh, 

Pa. Teacher, Miss Marie Dollard. 


Higgins Mechanical Drawing 
Awards 
Project 1 
164—First Prize, $25.00—Roy 
Ss. 


Bettis, Waukegan Twp, H. 
Waukegan, Ill. 


Honorable Mention (Complete 


set of Higgins’ Colored Draw- 
ing Inks) 
165—Elton Sceggel. William 


Hall H. S., West Hartford, Conn. 
Teacher, Mr. A. R. Reinhart. 
166—Arthur Ouska, J. Sterling 
Morton H. S., Cicero, Ill. Teacher, 
H. E. Cambell. 
167—Bruce Gribben, 16, anaes 
. Ind. 


ridge i Indianapolis, 
Teacher, Gordon Johnson. 
168—Harry W. Jones, 15, Short- 
ridge H. S., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Teacher, Gordon Johnson. 
169—Stephen F. Lancsek, Beth- 


lehem Industrial H. S., Beth- 
lehem, Pa. Teacher, L. B. 
Kehler. 

Project 2 


170—First Prize, $25.00—Peter 
Pawlisz, Cass Tech. H. S., De- 
troit, Mich. 


Honorable Mention (Complete 
set of Higgins’ Colored Draw- 
ing Inks) 


171—Clarence Andersen, 19, 
Abraham Lincoln H. S., Council 
M. 


Bluffs, Iowa Teacher, R. 
Hammes. 
172—Donald Nettleton, Flint 
Central H. S., Flint, Mich. 
Teacher, Mr. J. Seaton. 
173—Ralph Baillargeon, Mont 


Pleasant Tech. H. S., Schenec- 
tady, N. Y. Teacher, C. N. Clarke. 

174—Alexander Saitkowski, 
Mont Pleasant Tech. H. S. Sche- 
nectady, N. Y. Teacher, C. N. 
Clarke 


175—Stephen F. Lanesek. (See 
169) 





Project 3 


176—First Prize, $25 — Harry 
Dahlstrom, William Hall H, s., 
rt Hartford, Conn. ‘Teacher. 
A. R. Reinhart. 


Honorable Mention (Complete 
set of Higgins’ Colored Draw- 
ing Inks) 


177—John D. Silliman, William 
Hall H. S., West Hartford, Conn. 
Teacher, A. R. Reinhart. 

178—Dick Gates, Elyria H. §, 
ane Ohio. Teacher, W. Dowd- 


le 
*179—Richard Cunningham, 16, 
Stafford H. S., Stafford Springs, 
Conn. Teacher, Ellen V. Hughes, 
7180—Michael P. Afessandra, 
East H. S., Rochester, N, Yy. 
Teacher, Paul A. Reichel. 
§181—John H. Hoffnagle, wWij- 
liam Penn H. S., Harrisburg, Pa. 
Teacher, J. C. Yoder. 
*179—Does not show details. 


*+180—Did not follow size spex 


ifieat 
§181—Tracing. —a 


Project 4 


182—First Prize, 
O. Pomazal, 
H. S., Cicero, 
E. Cambell. 


$25—Edward 
J. Sterling Morton 
Ill. Teacher, H, 


Honorable Mention (Complete 
set of Higgins’ Colored Draw- 
ing Inks) 


183-—-Russell Treat, Fairfield H, 
S., Fairfield, Conn. 

184—Elton Sceggel. (See 165) 

185—Frank J. Lapka, J. Ster- 
ling Morton H. S., Cicero, IL 
Teacher, H. E. Cambell. 

186—Frank Kottwitz, Abraham 


Lincoln H. S., Council Bluffs, 
Iowa. Teacher, R. M. Hammes. 
187—Raymond Krone, Mont 


Pleasant H. S., Schenectady, N, 
Y. Teacher, C. M. Clarke. 


Strathmore Artist Paper and 
Board Awards 


Joseph Gualtieri. (See 4). $15 
for ist Prize Pencil; $5 for Third 
Prize Spencerian Pen. 

S. Edwin Lapp. (See 59). 
Strathmore Sketch Block for 
— Mention in Colored 
nk. 

Frank Litto. (See 34). $5 for 


3rd Prize in Higgins Black Ink. 

Paul Tedeschi. (See 74). 
Strathmore Sketch Block for 
Honorable Mention in Spencer- 
ian Pen. 

James Downs. (See 73). Strath- 
more Sketch Block for Honor- 
able Mention in Spencerian Pen. 

Bob Givens. (See 48). $5 for 
3rd Prize in Eldorado Pencil. 


Numbers 188 to 367 comprise ob- 
jects in Pictorial Arts which won 
places in the Exhibition but were not 
awarded prizes. 


188—Frances Morriss, 17, Wood- 
lawn H. S., Birmingham, Ala. 
Teacher, T. Jessica Farnham. 

189—Carmen Cross, 17, Techni- 
cal H. S., Oakland, Calif. Teach- 
er, Miss Maude Hollis. 

190 - 191 — Irene Lagorio, 15, 
Technical H. S., Oakland, Calif. 
Teacher, Miss Maude Hollis. 

192—Cosette Perkins, 15, Oak- 
land H. S., Oakland, Calif. Teach- 
er, Carmen Ashley. 

193—Don Schaumburg, _ 17, 
Technical H. S., Oakland, Calif. 


Teacher, Miss Gladys M. Elam. 
194—Allan I. Hagio, 18, Stock- 
ton H. S., Stockton, Calif. Teach- 
er, Miss Amy Pahl. , 
195—Hugo DiSarro, 17, Weaver 
H. S., Hartford, Conn. Teacher, 
Miss Helen A. Haselton. 
196-200—Joseph Gualtieri. (See 
4) 
201-204—Paul Tedeschi. (See 
) 
205-206—Willard Wilbur. (See 
207—Gennaro J. Basile, 17, 
Crosby H. S., Waterbury, Conn. 


Teacher, Miss Edith M. Patten. 
208—Carolyn Wilson, 15, Roose- 

velt H. S., Washington, D. C. 

Teacher, Miss Norma Bose. 


SCHOLASTIC | 





SCULPTURE 


Nude, Sculptured in Wood 
By Alfred Brunettin, 19, J. Ster- 
ling Morton H. S., Cicero, Illinois. 

First Prize, $25. 


(Right) Head by Peter John Lu- 

pori, 18, Dormont H. S., Dor- 

mont, Pa. Second Prize in Sculp- 
ture, $15. 


S MAY 1. 1937 


PLASTIC WOOD 


A. S. Boyle Company Awards 


(Above) Model in Plastic Wood by Elwood Myers, 19, 
Newburgh (N. Y.) Free Academy. Second Prize, $15. 


ON EE TE SE ET 





209—Paul Lougeay, 18, Belle- 
ville Twp. H. S., Belleville, Il. 
Teacher, Jean Snyder. 

210—William Dickerson, 18, 
Galesburg H. S., Galesburg, Ill. 
Teacher, Miss Flo Belshaw. 
—— Persell. 


) 

216—Robert L. Davis, 18, Em- 
merich Manual Training H. S., 
Indianapolis, Ind. Teacher, Miss 
Denney. 

217—Raymond O'Neal, 14, Em- 
merich Manual Training H. S., 
Indianapolis, Ind. Teacher, Miss 
Denney. 

218—Howard Love, 14, Labora- 
tory School, Terre Haute, Ind. 
Teacher, Miss Dorothea Megen- 


harat. 

219—William C. Ellis, 17, East 
H. S., Des Moines, Iowa. Teacher, 
Harriet Macy. 

220—Margaret Knostman, 17, 
Manhattan H. .. Manhattan, 
Kans. Teacher, Miss Dobson. 

221-222—Robert O. Hodgell. 
(See 2) 

223—Delora Baird, 
H. S., Topeka, Kans. 
Laura A. Hanley. 

224—-Frances Adams, 

H. S., Detroit, 
r, Nina A. Fleming. 
rles Buelke, 20, Cass 
. ; . Detroit, Mich. 
Teacher, Mary L. Davis. 

226 - 227—Francis Danovich. 
(See 1) 

228—Alex Karwowski, 17, Cass 
Tech. H. S., Detroit, Mich. Teach- 
er, Nina A. Fleming. 

229—Matthew Lasky, 17, 
Tech. H. S., Detroit, 
Teacher, Mary L. Davis. 

230—Marjory Miller, 17, 
Tech. H. S.,_ Detroit, 
Teacher Mary L. Davis 

231—Laurine Muethel, 17, 
Tech. H. S.,_ Detroit, 
Teacher, Mary L. Davis. 

232—-Walter Ryer, 16, 
Tech. H. S., Detroit. 
Teacher, Nina A. Fleming. 

233—-Florence Stephenson, 16, 
Cass Tech. H. S., Detroit, Mich. 
Teacher, Nina A. Fleming. 

234—-Fred Victory, 18, 
Tech. H. S., Detroit, 
Teacher, Nina A. Fleming. 

235—Armond Merizon. (See 51) 

236—Richard Yonkers, 18, Un- 
ion H. S., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Teacher, Miss Edith Barker. 

237—Harold Hill, 17, Miller Vo- 
cational H. S., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Teacher, Miss Josephine Can- 
tieny. 

238—Fern Nelson, 16, Miller 
Vocational H. S., Minneapolis, 
Minn. Teacher, Miss Josephine 
Cantieny. 

239—Max Rosenbloom, 16, Mil- 
ler Vocational H. S., Minneapolis, 
Minn. Teacher, Miss Josephine 
Cantieny. 

240—Carol Rydberg, 19, Miller 
Vocational H. Minneapolis, 
Minn. Teacher, Miss Josephine 
Cantieny. 

241 - 242—Billy Teason, 14, 
Northeast Sr. H. S., Kansas City, 
Mo. Teacher, Miss Mabel A 
Newitt. 

243—Mary M._ Griffith, 16, 
Southwest H. S., Kansas City, Mo. 
Teacher, Miss Flora A. Wright. 

244-246—Bruce Jepsen, 19, Cen- 
tral H. S.. Omaha, Nebr. Teacher, 
Miss Mary Angood. 

247—Richard Lamy, 16, Atlantic 
City H. S, Atlantic City, N. J. 
Teacher, Miss Helen E. Foulke. 

248—Jane Talcott, 18, Nutley 
H. S., Nutley, N. J. Teacher, 
Miss Maude Williams. 

249—Donald Ryan, 17, Central 
H. S., Binghamton, N. Y. Teacher, 
Miss Caselle. 

250—Joseph Lakser. (See 7) 

251—Oscar Liebman, 17, Frank- 
lin K. Lane H. S., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Teacher, Mr. Fabricant. 

252-254—-Murray Dale, 17, Abra- 
ham Lincoln H. S., Brooklyn, N. 
Y. Teacher, Mr. Leon Friend. 

255—Simon Frankel. (See 33) 

256—Murray Horowitz, 17, 
Abraham Lincoln H. S., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. Teacher, Mr. Leon 
Friend. 

257-258—Sol Sobel, 16, Abra- 
ham Lincoln H. S., Brooklyn, N. 
Y. Teacher, Mr. Leon Friend. 

259—Frank Litto. (See 34) 

260—Henry W. Ahrens, 18, 
Newtown H. S., Elmhurst, N. Y. 
Teacher, E. Roeszler. 

261—Elwood I. Myers. (See 61) 

262—Don Reynolds, 17, New- 
burgh Free Academy, Newburgh, 


(See 


18, Topeka 
Teacher, 


16, Cass 
Mich. 


Cass 
Mich. 


Cass 
Mich. 


Cass 
Mich. 


Cass 
Mich. 


Cass 
Mich. 
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N. Y. Teacher, Miss M. Irene 
McCord. 
263—Herbert Simon, 15, Ben- 
jamin Franklin H. S., New York, 
N. Y. Teacher, Madeleine Bowles. 
264—Norman Cherner, 16, Mor- 
ris H. S., New York, N. Y. 
Teacher, Miss Van Benchoten. 
265—Lillian Gray, 18, Port Rich- 
mond H. S., New York, N. Y. 
Teacher, Madeleine Bowles. 
266-267—Nona Haseloff, 17, 
Olean H. S., Olean, N. Y., Teach- 
er, Miss Anna Ball. 
268-269—Louis Busse, 17, Ossin- 
ing Jr.-Sr. H. S., Ossining, N. Y. 
Teacher, Horace J. Hoolihan. 
270—Beatrice Talmadge, 18, 
Port Washington Sr. H. S., Port 
Washington, N. Y. Teacher, Miss 
E. G. Allison. 
271-276—Edward Nass. (See 9) 
277—Franklin Sayles, 18, Mont 
Pleasant H. S., Schenectady, N. 
Y. Teacher, Miss Eleanor Har- 
rison. 
278—Willys Zilles. (See 143) 
279—Louise Powell, 17, Port 
Richmond H. S., Staten Island, 
N. Y. Teacher, Miss Bowles. 
280—Ned Irish, 17, Roosevelt 
H. S., Yonkers, N. Y. Teacher, 
Miss Margaret E. Ritchie. 
281—Lenora Fees, 17, John 
Adams H. S., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Teacher, Miss Alma Probeck. 
282-286— William Balla, 18, 
East Tech. H. S., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Teacher, P. L. Scherer. 
287-288—Quentin Boggess, 19, 
East Tech. H. S., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Teacher, H. W. Hunsicker. 
289-295—Yaro Motyka. (See 52) 
a nee O’Sickey. (See 
0) 
303—Louis Ramey, 18, East 
H. S., Cleveland, Ohio. 
r, C. J. Bachtel. 
304—John Tobolski, 16, East 
Tech. H. .. Cleveland, Ohio. 
Teacher, C. J. Bachtel. 
305—Anthony Vaiksnoras, 18, 
East Tech. H. S., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Teacher, W. J. Buddenhagen. 
306—Sam_ Brastoff, 18, Glen- 
ville H. S., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Teacher, Miss Bernstein. 
307—Virginia Ruth Hinman, 17, 
Glenville H. S., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Teacher, Miss Bernstein. 
308-309—Mildred Lorber, 17, 
Glenville H. S., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Teacher, Miss Bernstein. 
310—Else Zion, 17, Glenville Sr. 
H. S., Cleveland, Ohio. Teacher 
Miss Bernstein. 
311—Herman Weiss, 17, Glen- 
ville H. S., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Teacher, Miss Bernstein. 
312—William Scheele, 16, West 
Tech. H. S., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Teacher, Mr. P. V. Ulen. 
313—Wayne Dibble, 18, Stivers 
H. S., Dayton, Ohio. Teacher, 
Miss Martha K. Schauer. 
314—Emma Pettit, 18, Shaw H. 
S., East Cleveland, Ohio. Teach- 
er, Miss Marian Bright. 
315—Jayson Schoener. (See 
) 
316—Paul Hudak, 19, Lakewood 
Sr. H. S., Lakewood, Ohio. 
Teacher, Mrs. Rash. 
317—Philip Kelsey, 17, Lake- 
wood H. S., Lakewood, Ohio. 
Teacher, Mrs. Mary Rash. 
318-319—V. Eugene Lensner, 18, 
Lakewood H. S., Lakewood, Ohio. 
Teacher, Mrs. Mary Rash. 
320—Eugene Walker, 17, Lake- 
wood H. S., Lakewood, Ohio. 
Teacher, Mrs. Mary Rash. 
321—Phillip Homenick, 18, Lo- 
rain H. S., Lorain, Ohio. Teacher, 
Miss Helen Oehlke. 


322—Gus Don Shure. (See 70) 
—_— Liggett. (See 

328—James Yoko, 20, Aliquippa 
H. S., Aliquippa, Pa. Teacher, J. 
F. Marchetti. 

329—John, Poltorak, 17, Chester 
H. S., Chester, Pa. Teacher, Miss 
Myra T. Boyle. 

330—Anna May Bower, 16, Dor- 
mont H. S., Dormont, Pa. Teach- 
er, Wm. E. Reed. 
na John Lupori. (See 

3) 

332—Louis Zelenka, 18,, Stowe 
H. S., McKees Rocks, Pa. Teach- 
er, E. Ramsdale. 

333-334—William Mackey, 18, 
Central H. S., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Teacher, Fred Gill. 
“— J. Zipin. 

) 

340—Harry Black, 15, Olney H. 
S., Philadelphia, Pa. Teacher, 
Mr. McCann. 

341-342—Daniel M. Yoder, Jr., 
15, West Philadelphia H. S., Phila- 
delphia, Penna. Teacher, B. F. 
Jarrett. 

343—Andrey V. Mackey, 17, 
Central H. S., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Teacher, Fred Gill. 

344—Lois Bares, 17, Carrick 
H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. Teacher, 
Miss Ruth Miller. 

345—Joseph Fernandez, 15, 
Fifth Ave., H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Teacher, M. A. McKibbin. 

346—George Roth, Langley H. 
S., Pittsburgh, Pa. Teacher, Miss 
Marion V. Ackenheil. 

347—Helen Rakita, Langley H. 
S., Pittsburgh, Pa. Teacher, Miss 
Marion V. Ackenheil. 

348-349—Anita Barone, 16, Pea- 
body H. S.,_ Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Teacher, Jean Thoburn. 

350-351—Irene Jamarik, 16, 
Peabody H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Teacher, Jean Thoburn. 

352—Genevieve Sargent, 1%, 
Peabody H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Teacher, Jean Thoburn. 

353-355—Tom Cannizzaro, 18, 
Perry H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Teacher, Chas. W. Sparks. 

356—John Kane, 19, South Hills 
H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. Teacher, 
Mr. H. W. McAdow. 

357—Ellen Bonar, 15, Taylor 
Allderdice H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Teacher, Miss Marie Dollard. 

358—William Frick, 17, Taylor 
Allderdice H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Teacher, Miss Marie Dollard. 

359—Beth Syrett, 17, Branch 
Agricultural H. S., Cedar City, 
Utah. Teacher, Mary L. Bastow. 

360-361—Irwin Caplan, 17, Gar- 
field H. S., Seattle, Wash. Teach- 
er, Miss Hermina Biba. 

362—Helen Dwyer, 15, John 
Marshall Jr., H. S., Seattle, Wash. 
Teacher, Bernice Moore. 

363—Mildred Andrews, 14, John 
Marshall Jr. H. S., Seattle, Wash. 
Teacher, Bernice Moore. 

364—Rudy Zallinger, 17, Queen 
Anne H. S., Seattle, Wash. Teach- 
er, Clara E. Rush. 

365—Dorothy Reim, 16, North- 
central H. S., Spokane, . Wash. 
Teacher, Miss Ashley. 

366-367 — Raymond Dahlquist, 
17, Highline H. S., Seattle, Wash. 
Teacher, Donald Simpson. 


(See 


Numbers 368 to 428 comprise ob- 
jects in Design which won places in 
the Exhibition but were not awarded 
prizes. 


368—Bernardo Cardenas, 17, 
Williams H.. S., Williams, Ariz. 
Teacher, Miss Edna L. Craig. 

369—Edith Davis, 17, Fremont 





EUROPEAN SECTION 


Although no plan was made this year for an Interna- 


tional Section of the exhibition, work from two European 


countries—France and Belgium—has 


been included. 


These entries arrived too late to be shown in the 1936 


exhibition for which they were intended, and have been 


held over for showing in the present exhibition. 


No 


prizes were available in the European section this year. 


H. S., Oakland, Calif. 

Miss Alice G. Plummer. 
370—L im, 
mont H. S., Oakland, 
Teacher, Miss Alice G. Plumm 
 eaiticen Stevenson, (See 

375—Gerald White, 16, S 
— iy : S., San Beal 

ino, Calif. eacher, H 
Leaverton, : ester R, 

asuo eki, 22, 
Maria Union H. S., Santa on 
Calif. Teacher, Elizabeth Bren: 
eiser. 
377-378—Joseph Gualtieri, (See 


) 
“ee Tedeschi. (See 
) 


381—Willard Wilbur. (See 3) 
=o tee . ~*~ East H.S 

es Moines, Iowa. Teacher. Mice 
Macy. cher, Miss 

eanor Barth, 18, 
Tech. H. S._ Detroit, moe 
Teacher, Miss Louise L: Green’ 

384—Florence__ Bernstein, 18, 
Cass Tech. H. S., Detroit, Mich’ 
Teacher, Miss Louise L. Green, 

385—Irene_Danderea, 18, Cass 
Tech. H. S., Detroit, Mich. Teach- 
(Se on een 

‘ ary Ann Krejci, 16, ¢ 
Tech. H. S. Detroit, Mich 
Teacher, Miss Louise L. Green. — 

387—Therese __ Krysinski, 17 
Cass Tech. H. S., Detroit, Mich’ 
Teacher, Miss Louise L. Green. 

388—Jane Morry, 17, Cass Tech 
H. S., Detroit, Mich. Teacher. 
Miss Louise L. Green. ~*~ 1 

389—Elizabeth Papaye, 20, Cass 
Tech. H. S., Detroit, Mich. Teach- 
er, Miss Louise L. Green. 

390—Phyllis Tanner, 18, Cass 
Tech. H. S.,_ Detroit, Mich. 
Teacher, Miss Louise L. Green. 

391—John - Urbain, 16, Cass 
Tech. H. S., Detroit, Mich. 
Teacher, Miss Louise L. Green. 

392—Noreane Thomas, 17, State 
H. S., Kalamazoo, Mich. Teacher, 
Miss Hazel I. Paden. 

393—Dorothy Charbono, 16, 
Miller Vocational H. S., Minnea- 
polis, Minn. Teacher, Miss Jo- 
sephine Cantieny. 

394—F lorence Hopkins, 20, 
Miller Vocational H. S., Minne- 
apolis, Minn. Teacher, Miss J. 
Cantieny. 

395—Cecile Mack, 13, Jr., H. S,, 
Independence, Mo. Teacher, 
Hester E. Preston. 

396—William Wiener, 16, Cen- 
tral H. S., Newark, N. J. Teacher, 
Mrs. R. H. Hopper. 

397—Vito Simone, 17, Central 
H. S., Newark, N. J. Teacher, 
Mrs. R. H. Hopper. 

_ 398—Edith Koliner, 16, Wash- 
ington Irving S., New York, 
N. Y. Teacher, Alice B. Scott. 
399—Ruth McCann, 18, Wash- 
ington Irving H. S., New York, 
N Teacher, Miss L. K. Craig. 

400—Content Cowperthwait, 19, 
Mont Pleasant H. S., Schenec- 
tady, N. Y. Teacher, Miss Helen 
Meigher. 

401—Teddy Super, 18, Mont 
Pleasant H. S., Schenectady, N. 

Teacher, Miss Eleanor Har- 
rison. 

402—Robert Carlton, 19, East 
Tech. H. S., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Teacher, H. W. Hunsicker. 

3—Sam Corea. (See 131) __ 

404—Yaro Motyka. (See 52) 

405—Virgil Junker, 17, Stivers 
H. S. Dayton, Ohio. Teacher, Miss 


Lucas. 
406—Robert F. Nelson, 1, 
S., Dayton, Ohio. 


Stivers H. 
Teacher, Miss Mary Lucas. 
407—Allen Olson, 17, Stivers H. 
S., Dayton, Ohio. Teacher, Miss 
Mary Lucas. 
408—Georgia Ulassum, 16, Stiv- 
ers H. S., Dayton, Ohio. Teacher, 
Miss Mary Lucas. 
409—Miidred Lorber. (See 308) 
410—Margaret Ruth Williams, 
16, Glenville H. S., Cleveland, 
Ohio. Teacher, Miss T. Bern 
stein. 
411—Louette Packard, 16, Tay- 
lor Allderdice H. S., Pittsb 
Pa. Teacher, Miss Marie Dol 
412—Fred Bosworth, 16, 
rick H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. Teach- 
er, Miss Ruth Miller. 
413—Clyde Miller, 15, Connelley 
Trade School, Pittsburgh, 
Teacher, D. Frank Sullivan. 
414—James De Klavon, La 
ley H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. Te 
er, Miss Marion V. Ackenheil. 
415—Elizabeth Chalfant, J 
Peabody H. S., Pittsburgh, 
Teacher, Miss Thoburn. 


SCHOLAST 





*» 20, Cass 
* Teach. 
18, Cass 

Mich, 
- Green. 
6, Cass 

Mich, 


METAL CRAFT 
William Dixon, Inc., 
Awards 
Coffee Set by Sam Corea. 
18, East Technical H. S.. 


Cleveland, Ohio. Second 
Prize, $15. 





POTTERY 
American Art Clay Co. Awards 


Vase by Robert Engle, 16, Hershey Industrial School, 
Hershey, Pa. First Prize, $25. 
Bowl by George Hofman, 17, Norwood H. S., 
Norwood, Ohio. Third Prize, $10. 


>] Ine. > 
’ Awards )— Bracelet by Walter Kreek 
nical H. S.,,. Detroit cek, 19, Cass Tech- 


> Mich. First Prize, $25 





416—Betty Conrad. (See 26) 

417—Irene Jamarik. (See 350) 

418—Muriel Smith, 16, Peabody 
H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. Teacher, 
Miss Jean Thoburn. 

419—Jeane Charlotte Wentzel, 
17, Peabody H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Teacher, Miss Jean Thoburn. 

420— William Timmins, 16, 
South Hills H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Teacher, H. W. McAdow. 

421—Thelma Speer, 15, West- 
inghouse H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Teacher, Eleanor Freeland. 

422—-Merle Hamilton, 16, Poly- 
technic H. S., Fort Worth, Texas. 
Teacher, E. B. Fritz. 

423—-Sara Caswell, 15, Waco H. 
S.. Waco, Texas, Teacher, Altha 
Edge. 

424—Edyth Dit. 16, Branch 
Agricultural H. S., Cedar City, 
Utah. Teacher, Mary L. Bas- 


tow. 
425—Anna Leigh, 15, Branch 
Agricultural H. S., Cedar City, 
Utah. Teacher, Mary L. Bastow. 
426—Lena Stevens, 17, Branch 
Agricultural H. S., Cedar City, 
Utah. Teacher, Mary L. Bastow. 
427—Elaine Lundin, 17, Grover 
Cleveland H. S., Seattle, Wash. 
Teacher, Marjorie D. Johnston. 
428—Ethel Porter, 15, Lincoln 
H. S., Seattle, Wash. Teacher, 
Elizabeth Poor. 


Numbers 429 to 492 comprise ob- 
jects in Prints which won places in 
the Exhibition but were not awarded 
prizes. 


429—Sara McCarley, 16, Phil- 
lips H. S., Birmingham, Ala. 
Teacher, Belle Comer. 
430—Elizabeth Vann, 17, Phil- 
lips H. . Birmingham, Ala. 
Teacher, Belle Comer. 
431-433—-Harrison Hampel, 17, 
Fremont H. S., Oakland. Calif. 
Teacher. Mrs. DeWitt. 
434—Helen Crabtree. (See 31) 
435—Joffre C. Bragg, 19, Santa 
Maria Union H. S., Santa Maria, 
Calif. Teacher, Mrs. Elizabeth D. 
Breneiser. 
436—Sam_ Harris. 17. South 
Pasadena H. S., South Pasadena, 
Calif. Teacher, Trude Hanscom. 
437—Lillian Garthwait, 3S 
Bulkeley H. S., Hartford, Conn. 
Teacher, M. A. Plumb. 
438—Ruth M. Russell, 17, 
Bulkeley H. S., Hartford, Conn. 
Teacher, M. A. Plumb. 
439-440—Joseph Gualtieri. (See 
4) 
441—Willard Wilbur. (See 3) 
442—Betty Hahn, 17, Central H. 
S.. Washington, D. C., Teacher, 
Miss ‘Katherine Summy. 
443—June Virga, 15, Central H. 
S.. Washington, D. . Teacher, 
Miss Katherine Summy. 
444—Donald Board, Arsenal 
Tech. Schools, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Teacher, Miss Sara Bard. 
445—Mary Askren, 18, Arsenal 
Tech. Schools, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Teacher, Miss Sara Bard. 
446-448—Francis Persell. 
41) 
449—John Gretzer, 16, Abra- 
ham Lincoln H. S., Council Bluffs, 
Iowa. Teacher, R. M. Hammes. 
450-451—-Mathew Laskey. (See 
29) 


452-453—-Leo Teholis, 16, Cass 
Tech. H. S., Detroit, Mich. Teach- 
er, Dorothy D. Skewis. 
454—-Pauline Hreben, 16, North- 
eastern H. S., Detroit, Mich. 
Teacher, Miss E. Duncan. 
455—Erna uandt, 16. North- 
eastern H. Detroit, Mich. 
Teacher. Elsie B. Duncan. 
456-458—Albert Orme. (See 42) 
459—Donald Crandall, 25, Mil- 
ler Vocational H. S., Minneapolis, 
Minn. Teacher, Josephine Can- 
tieny. 
460—Sol Sobel. (See 257) 
461—Simon Frankel. (See 33) 
462-465—Frank Litto. (See 34) 
466—Arnold E. Bare. (See 43) 
467—Max Balkin, 17, East Tech. 
H. S., Cleveland, Ohio. Teacher, 
W. J. Buddenhagen. 
468—Frank Stolarik, 17, East 
Tech. H. S., Cleveland.” Ohio. 
Teacher, W. J. Buddenhagen. 
469—Anthony Vaiksnoras. (See 


305) 
470-472—-Joseph F. 


(See 30) 
473—William Nardi, 17, West 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


q . ee len. 
474—Sante Graziani. (See 38) 


(See 


Barazsu. 


475—Warren Wallis. (See 44) 
476— Marjorie Kronour, 15, 
Oakwood H. S., Dayton, Ohio. 
Teacher, Miss Weber. 
477—Mary Alice Van Doren, 17, 
Oakwood Sr. H. S., Dayton, Ohio. 
Teacher, Lou K. Weber. 
478-479—James Longo, 18, Car- 
rick H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. Teach- 
er, Miss Ruth Miller. 
80—Richard Pettigrew, 17, 
Greensburg H. S., Greensburg, 
Pa. Teacher, Mrs. E. Schoepf. 
481—Martin J. Zipin. (See 14) 
482—Jesse Lee, Beaumont Sr. 
H. S., Beaumont, Texas. Teacher, 
Lorene David. 
_483-486—Jesse Sifuentes. (See 
7) 
487—Robert Baughman, 17, R. 
L. Paschal H. S., Fort Worth, 
Texas. Teacher, May Schow. 
488—Laurel Foubert, 18, West 
H. S., Salt Lake City, Utah. 
Teacher, Cornelius Salisbury. 
489—-George A. Smith, 17, West 
H. S., Salt Lake City, Utah. 
Teacher, Cornelius Salisbury. 
490—Pat Dillow, 19, Broadway 
H. S., Seattle, Wash. Teacher, 
Hannah Jones. 
491—Iakaaki Hiria, 14, 
way H. S., Seattle. Wash. Teach- 
er, Hannah Jones. . 
492--Seechi Motoki, 17, Broad- 
way H. S., Seattle, Wash. Teach- 
er, Hannah Jones. 


Broad- 


Numbers 493 to 573 comprise ob- 
jects in Pencil which won places in 
the Exhibition but were not awarded 
prizes. 


493-497—-Bob Givens. (See 48) 
498—Helen Crabtree. (See 31) 
499—Miriam Dohrmann, 16, 
Roosevelt H. S., Oakland, Calif. 
Teacher, Miss Nicholson. 
500—Sarah Shusterman, 20, 
Weaver H. Hartford, Conn. 
Teacher, Miss Helen Haselton. 
501-502—Joseph Gualtieri. (See 


Tedeschi. 


) 
506—Jane Ruehle, 18, Roose- 
velt H. S., Washington, D. C. 
Teacher, Miss N. Bose. 
507—Clyde R. White, 17, Engle- 
wood H. S., Chicago, If. Teacher, 
Beatrice Cannon. 
508-511—Francis Persell. 
41) 
512—Kephart Linson, 17, Em- 
merich Manual Training H. S., 
Indianapolis, Ind. Teacher, Miss 


Denney. 
513—Raymond O'Neal. 
13, Ben- 


217) 
514—George Norman, 
H. S., Cedar 
Teacher, Miss M. 


4) 
503-505—Paul 


(See 


(See 


(See 


jamin Franklin Jr. 
Rapids, Iowa. 
L. Danielson. 
515—Sylvia Stuhlsatz, 16, North 
Des Moines H. . Des Moines, 
Iowa. Teacher. Alice Geiger. 
-— oo Merizon. (See 
51) 
519—Billy Teason. (See 241) 
520—Layne Hollingsworth, 18, 
Fremont Sr. H. S., Fremont, 
Teacher, Miss Laura Mul- 


521—Gloria Chiaravalloti, 14, 
River St. School, Red Bank, N. J. 
Teacher, Miss Beatrice Spinney. 

522—Corinne Abbott, 17, Baby- 
lon H. S., Babylon, N. Y. Teacher, 
Mrs. F. A. Keenan. 

523—Martha A. Plauson, 18, 
Central H. S., Binghamton, N. 
Y. Teacher, Miss Holcomb. 

524-525—-Murray Dale. (See 
252) 

526-530—Frank Litto. (See 34) 

531-533—Arnold E. Bare. (See 


43) 

534—-George Henry Meyer- 
riecks, 15, John Adams H. S., 
New York, N. Y. Teacher, Mr. 
R. E. Byrne. 

535—Joseph Cascone, 18, B. 
Franklin H. S.. New York, N. Y. 
Teacher, Mr. Huber. 

536-537—George Miliczky. 19, 
North Tonawanda H. S., North 
Tonawanda, N. Y. Teacher, Mr. 
Edward Parske. 

538—George Meyer- 
riecks. (See 534) 

539-540—Chester Jasinski. (See 


8) 
541—William Balla. (See 282) 
542-543-544 — John Tobolski. 
(See 304) 
545—Charles 


Henry 


Hevdinger. 16, 

West Tech. H. Cleveland, 

Ohio. Teacher, Mr. P. V. Ulen. 
546—Warren Wallis (See 44) 


547—Sante Graziani. (See 38) 

548—Steve Bodnarczuk, 18, 
West Tech. H. S., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Teacher, Mr. P. V. Ulen. 

549—Albert Lobser, 18, West 
Tech. H. S., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Teacher, Mr. P. V. Ulen. 

550—William Scheele. 
312) 

551-552-553—-A Lloyd Osten- 
dorf, 15, Stivers H. S., Dayton, 
Ohio. Teacher, Miss Lucas. 

554—_Emma Pettit. (See 314) 

555—Jason Schoener. (See 11) 

556—Janet Mack, 15, Lakewood 
H. S., Lakewood, Ohio. Teacher, 
E. M. Barkley. 

557-558—Andrew 
53) 

559—Peter Hoffman, 18, Scott 
H. S., Toledo, Ohio. Teacher, Car- 
oline Morgan. 

560-561—Gus Don Shure. (See 


(See 


Vanta. (See 


) 
562-563—-John Poltorak. (See 


) 
564-565—Martin J. Zipin. (See 
) 

566—Harry Cohen. (See 88) 
567—Audrey Wiskow, 17, Fifth 
Ave. H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Teacher, Miss McKibben. 
568-570—-Leo Swenson, 18, West 
H. S., Salt Lake City, Utah. 
Teacher, Cornelius Salisbury. 
571—Turner Gilmer, Jr., 16, 
Lebanon H. S., Lebanon, Va. 
Teacher, William Wellons. 
572—Katherine Ketcham, 16, 
Garfield H. S., Seattle, Wash. 
Teacher, A. Brown. 
573—Conedera Henry, 18, Lin- 
coln H. S., Milwaukee, Wisc. 
Teacher, Roger J. Fullam. 


Numbers 574 to 580 comprise ob- 
jects in Colored Inks which won 
places in the Exhibition but were 
not awarded prizes. 


574—Olive Coleman, 17, Al- 
hambra H. S., Alhambra, Calif. 
Teacher, Mrs. Boone. 

575—James Teason, 16, North- 
east Sr. H. S., Kansas City, Mo. 
Teacher, Mabel A. Newitt. 

576—Francis Danovich. (See 


1) 

577—Richard Huff, 18, Cass 
Tech. H. S., Detroit, Mich. 
Teacher, Miss Louise L. Green. 

578—Sadie Price, 18, Cass Tech. 
H. S., Detroit. = Teacher, 
Miss Mary L. Dav 

579—Edward Sherman, 17, Cass 
Tech. H. S., Detroit, Mich. 
Teacher, Miss Mary L. Davis. 

580—Phyllis Tanner. (See 84) 


Numbers 581 to 597 comprise ob- 
jects in Black Inks which won places 
in the Exhibition but were not 
awarded prizes. 


a Stegmeier, 18, Tuc- 


son Sr. Tucson, Ariz. 
Teacher, Mrs. Laura Ostrander. 
582—Marijorie Pierce, 15, Roose- 
velt H. S., Oakland, Calif. 
Teacher, Miss Nicholson. 
583—Eva Fosberg. (See 112) 
584—Clay Timon, Denver Art 
Institute, Denver, Colo. Teacher, 
Mr. Herm H. Michel. 
585—Joyce Howell, 17, Long- 
mont H. S., Longmont, Colo. 
Teacher, Miss Helen Rooney. 
586—Paul Tedeschi. (See 74) 
587—Francis Persell. (See 41) 
588—Charles Beulcke. (See 225) 
589—-James Teason. (See 575) 
590—Walter R. Johnson, 19, 
Dwight Morrow H. S., Englewood, 
N. J. Teacher, Mrs. M. S. En- 
gelke. 
591—Bernard Trembly, 15, 
Catholic Central H. S., Troy, N. 
Y. Teacher, Sister Mary Leon. 
592—Yaro Motvka. (See 52) 
593—Joseph O’Sickey. (See 10) 
594—-Louis Tollin. (See 79) 
595—John Kyle, 17, Taylor All- 
derdice H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa 
Teacher, Miss Marie Dollard. 
596—Betty Conrad. (See 26) 
597—Masami B. Sado, 20. Sta- 
dium H. . ._Tacoma, Wash. 
Teacher, Lucy E. Tripp. 


Numbers 598 to 618 comprise ob- 
jects in Advertising Art which won 
places in the Exhibition but were not 
awarded prizes. 


a Stevenson. 
) 

600—Stanley Trusty, 
ridge H. S., 


(See 


16, Short- 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


Teacher, Miss Essie Long. 


601—Francis Danovich. (gs ee 1) 
) = ak wage | Huff. (See 577) 
ary nn Kreici. 

386) Cl. (See 


604—Ray McIntyre, 18. 
Tech. H. S.. Detroit, — 
Tesshen, Louise L. Green. 3 
ennie Petcof, 18, 
Tech. H. S., Detroit,’ aan 
Teacher, Mary L. Davis ; 
606—Lewis_ Shafer, 18, Cass 
Tech. H. - Detroit, Mich. 
Teacher, Mary L. Davis. 
607—Phyllis Tanner. (See 84) 
608—Frank Litto. (See 34) 
609—Chester Jasinski. (See 8) 
610—Howard Morris, 16, Grover 
Cleveland H. S.. New York. N. 
Y. Teacher, Miss Elsie Johnson 
611—Harry Redlin, 17, East 
Tech. H. S., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Teacher, W. J. Buddenhagen, 
612—Steve Bodnarczuk. (See 
548) 
613—Katherine Liptak, 17, West 
Tech. H. .. Cleveland, Ohio. 
Teacher, Paul V. Ulen 
614—William Nardi. (See 473) 
615—Herbert Beck. 17, Con- 
nelley Trade School. Pittsburgh 
Pa. Teacher, R: S. Kennedy, ' 
616—John Hubenthal. 18. Con- 
nelley Trade School, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. Teacher, R. S. Kennedy. 
617—Henry Luczak. 17, Connel- 
ley Trade School, Pittsbireh, Pa. 
Teacher, R. S. ggg 
618—Harry Staley. . Connel- 
ley Trade School, Picts »urgh, Pa. 
Teacher, R. S. Kennedy 


Numbers 619 to 632 comprise ob- 
jects in Applied Arts ond Crafts 
which won places in the Exhibition 
but were not awarded prizes. 


619—Bill Parsons, 15, Ripon H, 
S.. Ripon, Calif. Teacher, Betty 
Milam ; 

620—Adeline Andrino (See 95) 

621—Andrew Matherou. (See 


96) 

622—Janet Marshall, 17, La- 
Porte H. . LaPorte. Ind. 
Teacher, Bernice N. Dunlap. 

623—Virola Manion. (See 47) 

624—Marjorie Holbrook, 17, 
Winchester H. S., Winchester, 
—— Teacher, Miss Inez L. Kel- 
er 

625—Louise Barr, 14, Winches- 
ter - S., Winchester. Mass, 
Teacher, Miss Inez L. Keller 

626—Constance Eaton, 16, Win- 
chester H. S., Winchester, Mass. 
Teacher, Miss Inez L. Keller. 

627—Regina Knight. 16, New- 
burgh Free Academy, Newburgh, 
N Teacher, Miss M. I. Me- 
Cord. 


628—Rose McDermott. 18. New- 
burgh Free Academy. Newburgh, 
N Teacher, Miss M. I. Me- 
Cord. 


629—Dorothy Showell, 16, New- 
burgh Free Academy, Newburgh, 
N. Y. Teacher, Miss M. I. Me- 
Cord. 

630—Lois Sterling, 16, New- 
burgh Free Academy. Newburgh, 
N. Y. Teacher, Miss M. I. Me- 
Cord. 

631—Margaret Frantzen, 17, 
Villa Maria Academy. New York, 

. Y. Teacher, Sister St. Jane. 

632—Ed. Ludwig. 15, Taylor All- 
derdice H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Teacher, Miss Marie Dollard. 


Numbers 633 to 645 comprise ob 
jects in Textiles which won places 
in the Exhibition but were net 
awarded prizes. 


633—Betty Markward, 18. Al- 
hambra H. S., Alhambra, Calif. 
Teacher, Mrs. Boone. 
634—Agnes Blair, 14, George 
Washington H. S., Indianapolis, 
Ind. Teacher, Lavon Whitmire. 
635—Richard Scalf, 15, George 
Washington H. S.,. Indianapolis, 
Ind. Teacher, Lavon Whitmire. 
636—Jean Ora, 17, Wyandotte 
H. S., Kansas City, Kans. Teacher, 
Lillian M. Bohl. 
637—June Edwards, 16, Cass 
Tech. H. S., Detroit. Mich. 
Teacher, Miss Mary S. Eaton. 
638—Marian H. Welch, 17, Cass 
Tech. a een. Mich. 
Teacher, Mary S. Eato 
639—Irene Shedlak, 20, North- 
eastern . §., Detroit. Mich. 
Teacher. Miss E. Duncan. 
640—Billy Teason. (See 241) 
ae Wynn, 15, North 
east Sr. H. S., Kansas City, Mo 
Teacher, Mabel A. Newitt. 
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642—Ruth Petit, Oakwood H. 
S., Dayton, Ohio. Teacher, Miss 
Weber. 

643—Roscoe Phoenix, 17, Steel- 
ton H. S., Steelton, Pa. Teacher, 
P. C. Gast. 

644—-Billy Snyder, 18, Polytech- 
nic H. S., Fort Worth, Texas. 
Teacher, Mrs. E. B. Fritz. 

645—Myrtle Dodge, 17, Branch 
Agricultural H. S., Cedar City, 
Utah. Teacher, Mary L. Bastow. 


Numbers 646 to 669 comprise ob- 
jects in Jewelry which won places 
in the Exhibition but were not 
awarded prizes. 


646-647—Vivian Dunphy, 15, 
Fullerton Union H. S., Fullerton, 
Calif. Teacher, Mrs. Hodgdon. 
(1 Ring and 1 Bracelet) 

648—Jean Wheat, 17, Fullerton 
Union H. S., Fullerton, Calif. 
Teacher, Mrs. Hodgdon. (Pen- 
dant) 

649—Marcella Greenwood, 16, 
Arsenal Tech. Schools, Indian- 
apolis, Ind. Teacher, Robert 
Craig. (Pin) 

650—Peter Aitchison, 15, High 
School, Wichita, Kans. Teacher, 
Miss Craver. (Ring) 

651—Eleanor Barth, 17, 
Tech. H. S., Detroit, 
Teacher, Greta E. Pack. 
dant and Ring) 

652—Jeanne Schunck, 17, Cass 


Cass 
Mich. 
(Pen- 


Tech. H. S.,_ Detroit, Mich. 
Teacher, Greta E. Pack. (Neck- 
lace) 

653—Phyllis Tanner. (See 84) 
(Ring) 

654—Evelyn Watkins, 17, Cass 
Tech. H. S.,_ Detroit, Mich. 
Teacher, Greta E. Pack. (Brace- 
let) 


655—Frederick Anderson, 19, 
Miller Vocational H. S., Minne- 
apolis, Minn. Teachers, Miss V. 
Tasker and Miss J. Cantieny. 
(Pendant) 

656—Robert Garrity, 20, Miller 
Vocational H. -Minneapolis, 


Minn. Teachers, V. Tasker and 
J. Cantieny. (Cross on Pen- 
dant) 


657—Harold Hill, 17, Miller Vo- 
cational H. S., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Teachers, V. Tasker and J. Can- 
tieny. (Necklace) 

658—Ralph Johnson, 18, Miller 
Vocational H. S., Minneapolis, 


Minn. Teachers, V. Tasker and 
J. Cantieny. (Necklace) 
659—Albert DiBlasiol, Taylor 


Allderdice H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Teacher, Olivia Koenig. (Brace- 
let) 
660-661—Adolph Aiello, 17, 


Schenley H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. 








Teacher, Anna J. Woodside. (1 
Brooch and 1 Chain) 
662—Dorothy Ronstanzer, South 
Hills H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
— Agnes Bittaker. (Brace- 
et) 
663—Jack Morrow, South Hills 
H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. Teacher, 
Agnes Bittaker. (Ring) 
664—Jaek Pugsley, South Hills 
H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. Teacher, 
Agnes Bittaker. (Pin) 
665—Fred Reutenauer, South 
Hillis H. . Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Teacher, Agnes Bittaker. (Ring) 
666—Rosemary Schwan, South 
Hills H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Teacher, Agnes Bittaker. (Pin) 
667—Howard Thomas, South 
Hills H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. Teach- 
er, Agnes Bittaker. (Buckle) 
668—Pernell Branson, West- 
inghouse H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Teacher, George Hartlieb. (Ring) 
669—Clarence Harbaugh, West- 
inghouse H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Teacher, George Hartlieb. (Ring) 


Numbers 670 to 687 comprise ob- 
jects in Metal which won places in 
the Exhibition but were not awarded 
prizes. 

670—Ellsworth Williams, Jr. 
(See 133) 

671—Frederick Dueball, 18, Cass 
Tech. H. S., Detroit, Mich. 
Teacher, Greta E. Pack. 

672—Vennie Petcof. (See 605) 
Teacher, Greta E. Pack. 

673—Wanda Ropele, 16, 
Tech. H 5. Detroit, 
Teacher, Greta E. Pack. 

674—Florence Hopkins, 20, Mil- 
ler Vocational H. S., Minne- 
apolis, Minn. Teachers, V. Tas- 
ker and J. Cantieny. 

675—Leota M. Russell, 16, An- 
drews School for Girls, Wil- 
loughby, Ohio. Teacher, Kath- 
erine McKee. 

676—Albert Barna, East Tech. 
H. S., Cleveland, Ohio. Teacher, 


P. L. Scherer. 

677—Rudolf Bellan, 19, East 
Tech. H. S., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Teacher, H. W. Hunsicker. 

678-679—Carl Kahl, 17, 
Tech. H. S., Cleveland, 
Teacher, H. W. Hunsicker. 

680—Elza Kelsy, 18, East Tech. 
H. S., Cleveland, Ohio. Teacher, 
H. W. Hunsicker. 

681—Ralph Greco, 19, East. 
Tech. H. S., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Teacher, H. W. Hunsicker. 

682—Edward Loomis, East Tech. 
H. S., Cleveland, Ohio. Teacher, 
P. L. Scherer. 

683—Annette 
136) 


Cass 
Mich. 


East 
Ohio. 


Levine. (See 




















684—John Ekparian, 17, Pea- 
body H. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Teacher, D. Carter. 

685—Lloyd Gerster, 19, Peabody 


H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. Teacher, 
D. Carter. 
686—Jack Goldman, 19, Pea- 


body H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Teacher, D. Carter. 

687—William Lak, 17, Schenley 
H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. Teacher, 
Anna J. Woodside. 


Numbers 688 to 725 comprise ob- 
jects in Ceramics which won places 
in the Exhibition but were not 
awarded prizes. 


688—Marge Roll, 16, Fullerton 
Union H. S., Fullerton, Calif. 
Teacher, Mrs. Hodgdon. 
689—Lauren Sterling, 16, Ful- 
lerton Union H. S., Fullerton, 
Calif. Teacher, Mrs. Hodgdon. 
690—Elizabeth Rings, 18, Jack- 
son H. S., Jackson, Mich. Teacher, 
Miss Helen Bailey. 
691—Doris Waid, 17, Jackson H. 
S., Jackson, Mich. Teacher, 
Miss Helen Bailey. 
-— Monarchio. (See 
9) 
696—William Balla. (See 282) 
697—Rudolf Bellan. (See 677) 
698—Elinor Rimbach, 18, James 
Ford Rhodes . S., Cleveland, 
Ohio. Teacher, Mrs. F. R. Bush. 
699—Francis Barron. (See 145) 
700-701—Donald Dunn, 15, Nor- 
wood H. S., Norwood, Ohio. 
Teacher, H. H. Sanders. 
702—Arthur Eppenstiner, 19, 
Norwood H. S., Norwood, Ohio. 
Teacher, H. H. Sanders. 
703—Erwin Gaul, 14, Norwood 
H. S., Norwood, Ohio. Teacher, 
H. H. Sanders. 
704-707—George Hofmann. (See 
140) 
708—Philip Painter, 14, Nor- 
wood ‘ Norwood, Ohio. 
Teacher, H. H. Sanders. 
709-710—Walter Perkins, 15, 
Norwood H. S., Norwood, Ohio. 
Teacher, H. H. Sanders. 
711-712—Harold Steinkamp, 15, 
Norwood H. S., Norwood, Ohio. 
Teacher, H. H. Sanders. 
713—Donovan Leslie. (See 146) 
714—Byron Brought, Hershey 
Industrial School, Hershey,’ Pa. 
Teacher, T. E. Ryder. 
715-716—Robert Engle (See 138) 
717—Robert Lawson, 14, Her- 
shey Industrial School, Her- 
shey, Pa. Teacher, T. E. Ryder. 
718—Anita Barone. (See 348) 
Teacher, B. M. Neel. 
719—Bernice Chalkar, 14, Pea- 
body H. S&S., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Teacher, Byrd M. Neel. 











720—Edith Cole, 14, Peabody H 
S., uC Pa. Teacher. 
Byrd M. Neel. 

721—John Kalinowski, 16, Peg. 
body H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa 
Teacher, Byrd M. Neel. : 

722—Richard Kelly, 16, Pea. 
body .__ S., Pittsburgh, Pa 
Teacher, Byrd M. Neel. ° ’ 
723—Harold Koch, 18, Peabody 
H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. Teacher 
Byrd M. Neel. — 

724-725—Jack Henner, 35 
Roosevelt Jr. H. S., Milwaukee. 
Wisc. Teacher, Irma Gall. : 


Numbers 726 to 746 comprise ob- 
jects in Sculpture which won places 
in the Exhibition but were not 
awarded prizes. 


726—Robert T. Coulson, 18 
Longmont H. S., Longmont, Colo’ 
Teacher, Miss Rooney. ‘ 

727—Alfred Brunettin. (See 
156) 

728—Arthur Small, 17, Short- 
ridge H. S., Indianapolis, Ind 
Teacher, Marie C. Todd } 

729—Jack Wood, 18, Shortridge 
H. S., Indianapolis, Ind. Teacher 
Marie C. Todd. i 

730—Vera Terry, 17, Arsenal 
Tech. Schools, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Teacher, Ruth Kothe. 

731—Robert Forsell, 17, A. B. 
Davis H. S., Mount Vernon, N. 
Y. Teacher, Robert E. Dodds. 

732-734—-Elwood Myers. (See 

) 


735—Martin Hosta, 18, John 
Marshall H. S., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Teacher, Weleda Haymaker, 
736—Betty Kirkland, 17, John 
Marshall H. S., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Teacher, Weleda Haymaker. 
737—Frank Eppolito, 18, East 
Tech. H. S.. Cleveland, Ohio, 
Teacher, H. W. Hunsicker. 
738—Marjorie Strain. (See 163) 
“er Jane Hirsch. (See 
61) 
740—John Donaldson. (See 158) 
741-742—Joseph Meyer, 20, St. 
Joseph School of Practical and 
Fine Arts, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Teacher, Sister M. Julitta. 
743—John C. Luft, 16, Werners- 
ville Public School, Wernersviile, 
Pa. Teacher, Helen Froelich. 
744—Vera Nachman, 16, Thomas 
Jefferson H. S., San Antonio, 
Texas. Teacher, Miss Gerry 
Townsend. 
745—Ernest Reynolds, Jr., Gar- 
field H. Seattle, Wash. 
Teacher, Miss Hermina Biba. 
746—David Jeffery. 18, River- 
side H. S., Milwaukee, Wise. 
Teacher, Mr. Wilde. 
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ELDORADO CUP 
trophy 
sented by the Joseph 
Crucible 
Company 
school submitting the 
best group of pencil 
Won by 
West Technical H. S., 
Cleveland, O. Paul 
V. Ulen, teacher. 


AT THE AWARDS DINNER 


Schenley Hotel, Pittsburgh, March 24, 
Candid camera shot by Scho- 
shows 
Stephan, Director of Art in Pittsburgh 
Public Schools, head of the Awards 
Preliminary Jury on extreme right, 
Frank Aretz, of the 
sculpture jury, first on right, back to 
Taylor, 
another juror. To Dr. Stephan’s right, 
Pittsburgh art 
critic; to her right, Valentine Kirby. 


Will 


pre- 


to the 


Elmer 
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Hungry jurors pause to examine the 
birdie. From right to left: Mechanical 
00 Waccean Twa Hen Scuoot Drawing Jurors H. M. McCulley of Car- 
NORMALIZED STEEL MACHINE DRAFTING DEPT negie Institute of Technology; Andrew J. 
SALES FO Miller of the Dept. of Curriculum Re- 
DETAILS 
ct rat a or = search, Pittsburgh Public Schools; and 
MAIN ROD re £ OCO, 7VE. 1 Dorothy George of the Vesper George 
bag ~ Bg FS Ww Ban, Ray Bats School of Art; at extreme left, Sculpture 
Z — Juror Charles B. Warren, Sculptor. 
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AIRPLANE MAIN RIB 


PHiiccins MecHanca DrRawnc AWARD 
PrRoectr No 3 























HIGGINS MECHANICAL DRAWING AW ARDS—Drawing “Details of Main Rod for Locomotive” by Roy 
Bettis, Waukegan Twp. H. S., Waukegan, Ill. First Prize, Project 1, $25. Drawing “Airplane Main Rib” by 
Harry Dahlstrom, William Hall H. S., Hartford, Conn. First Prize, Project 3, $25. 
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ERNEST W. WATSON 

Art Editor of Scho- 

lastic and a member 
of the Art Jury. 


THE JURY ASSEMBLED: Standing, left to right: Andrey Avinoff, Director of Carnegie 
Museum; George S. Dutch, Peabody College for Teachers; Royal B. Farnum, Director of 
Rhode Island School of Design; Norman Rice, Assistant Director of Chicago Art Insti- 
tute; W. A. Readio of Carnegie Institute of Technology; M. R. Robinson, editor of Scho- 
lastic. Seated, left to right: Karl Bolander former Director of Columbus Art Gallery; C. 
Valentine Kirby, Director of Art Ifstruction, Pennsylvania State Dept. of Education; 
Alfred G. Pelikan, Director of Art, Milwaukee Art Institute; James C. Boudreau, Director 
of Pratt Institute, New York; Norwood MacGilvary, Carnegie Institute of Technology; Will 
S. Taylor, Brown University. Members of the art juries not in photographs: Frederick C. 
Clayter, juror in crafts division; James R. Glenn, of the mechanical drawing jury; Russell 
Hyde and Miss Mayna Eastman, of the preliminary jury. 
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Van Zeeland Easily Defeats 
Belgian Rexists 


In the recent Belgian election democ- 
racy won a smashing victory over its 
bitter foe—fascism. Since democratic 
government has been threatened in re- 
cent years by the rise of one-man dicta- 
torships of the fascist and Nazi model, the 
Belgian election may have an important 
effect throughout Europe. Nazi Germany 
and Fascist Italy expresséd disappoint- 
ment over the results while the democ- 
racies such as Britain 
and France were great- 
ly pleased. France, in 
particular, was re- 
lieved because she has 
a strong fascist move- 
ment within her bor- 
ders and hopes that the 
Belgian results may 
discourage the French 
group. 

In the election Pre- 
mier Van Zeeland de- 
feated youthful Leon 
Degrelle, leader of the so-called “Rexist” 
or fascist movement, by 275,840 votes to 
69,242 in the Brussels district. He ob- 
tained over 75 per cent of the vote cast, 
while the Rexists failed to poll as many 
votes as they polled during the 1936 
parliamentary elections. The election 
was a Rexist challenge to the govern- 
ment. Degrelle had a Rexist deputy 
resign from the lower house of Parlia- 
ment—Chamber of Deputies—so there 
would be a test election. This is pro- 
vided for in the Belgian Constitution, 
and parties use this method to determine 
public opinion on certain issues. When 
Degrelle campaigned for the vacant seat 
in the Chamber of Deputies, Premier 
Van Zeeland became the government’s 
candidate since he was not at the time 
a member of Parliament. Degrelle made 
scores of emotional speeches daily, while 
Van Zeeland conducted a dignified cam- 
paign with but two public addresses. 
The Rexists did not expect to win but 
hoped to poll 100,000 votes. As it is, they 
lose one of their 21 seats in the Chamber, 
which has 202 members. 

“The fight will begin anew tomorrow,” 
declared the 30-year-old Degrelle He 
blamed his defeat on Cardinal van Roey, 
Archbishop of Malines, who had called 
Degrelle a “danger to the country and 
the church.” Belgium is a_ strongly 
Catholic nation and the Cardinal’s pow- 
erful defense of democracy undoubtedly 
swung many votes to the Premier. In 
particular he warned the Catholics not 
to cast blank ballots as a protest vote 
against both sides, and the smaller 
number of blank ballots this year served 
to swell Premier Van Zeeland’s total. 

There are two other important reasons 
why Degrelle failed to win. His agree- 
ment with the Flemish Nationalists cre- 
ated a bad impression in the rest of the 


VAN ZEELAND 
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the World 












country, because the Nationalists are an 
extremist party demanding separation 
for the Flemish section of Belgium. Fur- 
thermore, there is a strong suspicion in 
Belgium that Degrelle is working closely 
with Hitler and the German Nazi Party. 
This was the first time that Premier 
Van Zeeland ever had run for office, and 
he belongs to no political party. He was 
chosen Premier because he is an expert 
economist, and has had some success 

at bringing Belgium out of the de- 
pression. He, however, faces many 
difficult problems. Although em- 
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WAR MOTHERS 


ployment is up 25 to 30 per cent and 
wages have risen 10 per cent, prices also 
have gone up 15 per cent. Employers 
have stubbornly resisted demands for 
higher wages. Discontent among the 
workers and lower middle-class may yet 
force the Premier to carry out some of the 
far-reaching reforms that he has delayed. 


Italy Willing to Withdraw 
Troops from Spain 


There were indications last week that 
definite efforts may be made to check 
foreign meddling in the Spanish Civil 
War. Dino Grandi, Italian Ambassador 
to Britain, told the non-intervention com- 
mittee in London that Italy was willing 
to resume discussions of the recall of 
foreign volunteers from Spain. Hereto- 
fore, Italy had balked because of Loyal- 
ist successes in Spain which were made 
at the expense of Italian troops in the 
Rebel armies. In order to clear the way 
for this new cooperation move, the Rus- 
sian government said it would drop its 
demand for an immediate investigation 





of the Civil War area to determine th 
extent of foreign intervention. 

After several delays the committee jg 
London finally completed arrangements 
to tighten the land and sea neutrality 
patrol around Spain. Under the scheme 
the navies of Britain, France, Germany 
and Italy will patrol the coasts to check op 
ships flying the flags of any of the twenty. 
seven nations represented on the non-in- 
tervention committee. There are also spe- 
cial international agents at land frontiers 

During past weeks various incidents 
at sea have served to keep all nations 
nervous. A prompt Rebel apology settled 
one serious incident concerning the 
bombing of'a British warship by Rebel 
planes. But General Franco's 
Rebel blockade of the Loyal- 
ists’ port of Bilbao caused 
renewed tension. Bilbao 
capital of the Basque Proy- 
ince, was the object of a 
terrific Rebel drive to the 
northwest and Rebel ships 
succeeded in blocking ship- 
ments of food to the city. 
Four British merchant ves- 
sels were turned kack by 
Rebel ships and the British 
government ordered the 
huge dreadnaught Hood to 
sail for the area. It appeared 
that Britain was going to 
force General Franco to stop 
his threats to British ship- 
ping. But suddenly the Gov- 
ernment announced that 
while interference with Brit- 


ish shipping on the “high 
seas” would not be allowed, 
vessels would be warned “for 
practical reasons” against 
going into the blockaded 
area. Foreign Minister Eden 
followed this announcement with a 


speech that declared the Spanish people 
would never allow either a fascist or a 
communist nation to gain control of their 
government. German and Italian news- 
papers were sarcastic and joked about 
Britain’s allowing Rebel ships to bluff 
her away from Bilbao. 

The British Government described its 
decision to shrink from challenging the 
Rebel blockade ‘as the result of Britain's 
determination not to “lead Europe over 
the precipice” of war. The labor opposi- 
tion termed the decision a cowardly 
capitulation to the Spanish Fascists, but 
the opposition’s motion of censure was 
defeated in the House of Commons. As 
the result of the Rebel blockade, the 
civil population of Bilbao were reported 
to be facing starvation. 

Around Madrid the Loyalist armies 
continued their drive to raise the siege 
of the city. Hundreds of troops were re- 
ported killed in the University City sec 
tion as Rebels claimed they had caught 
Loyalists in a crossfire, while Loyalists 
said they had surrounded 3,000 Rebels 
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P Dntario Premier Halts CIO 


Drive in Motors Plant 


The CIO’s drive to organize mass- 
production industries in the United 
States has caused a sharp crisis in the 
Province of Ontario, Canada. Ontario’s 
Premier Mitchell Hepburn 
resignation of two members of his cabi- 
net because they disagreed with his pol- 
ey concerning a strike in a General 
Motors plant in Oshawa, not far from 
Toronto. After the CIO called the work- 
ets out on strike, Premier Hepburn de- 
dared he “would raise an army” if nec- 
essary to save Canada from the “state 
of anarchy,” 
Lewis agitators” 
the United States. 

David A. Croll, 


have almost 


opposed the Premier’s 
ggainst the CIO, and resigned 
posts after assailing his stand. Both 
officials said Premier Hepburn’s actions 
were unnecessary, and reminded him 
that the CIO already had agreements 
with other Canadian companies. They 
scoffed at Hepburn’s charge that Com- 
munists dominated the ranks of the CIO. 
During the dispute only 200 non- 
strikers worked in the Oshawa plant, 
which usually employs 3,700 men. Pick- 
ets paraded around the plant singing 
patriotic songs and war veteran mem- 
bers of the union wore uniforms and 
decorations to disprove the Premier’s 
charges. Premier Hepburn had himself 
sworn in as Labor Minister, and claimed 
the right to conduct strike discussions 
either personally or through Louis Fine, 
chief labor conciliator of the Province. 
CIO officials in Detroit then decided 
to settle the Oshawa strike on a “Cana- 


Roebuck 


dian” basis by allowing the local union | 
Motors of | 
C. M. Millard, of the | 
local union, prepared to meet GM offi- | 


to deal with the General 


Canada officials. 


cials and Premier Hepburn to arrange 
a strike settlement. But he warned that 
refusal to deal with the Canadian union 
would cause the CIO to call all its mem- 
bers out on strike in General Motors 
plants in the United States. The United 
Automobile Workers of America, CIO 


union, has insisted that its recent agree- | 


ment with General Motors must be ex- 
tended to Canada to be effective. 

In this connection, William Philip 
Simms, Scripps-Howard Foreign Editor, 
says Premier Hepburn’s fight against the 
CIO in Canada may cause other Ameri- 
can plants to move there in order to 
escape unionization. He recalled that 
after the Hoover Administration raised 
our tariff, the rest of the world also 
raised its tariffs. Immediately American 
plants began moving to Canada to es- 
cape these high tariff rates, 


nadian officials. 


restricting the freedom of speech and 
assembly in order to fight “communism 
and other subversive propaganda.” La- 
bor union officials have found that those 
laws also can be used to curb their ef- 
forts toward unionizing Canadian work- 
tts. Will Ontario and Quebec furnish 
arefuge for anti-union American plants? 
(More foreign news on page 34) 
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FIRST PRIZE 


THE WINNERS 


of the Scholastic Pen Drawing Awards 


A new standard of excellence marked the entries of this 
contest sponsored by the Spencerian Pen Company. 
gratulations are extended to 


awards: 


1ST PRIZE 


GUS on SHURE BOB 
Scott High School Alhambra 
Toledo, Ohi ) Alhambra, 


HONORABLE MENTION 
Bulkeley High 


Norwich Free 


James Downs, 
Paul Tedeschi, 


Vernon Hale. Senior High 


Elwood Myers, Newburgh Free 
School, Binghamton, N. Y. 
Glenville High School, Cleveland, Ohio 
Louis Tollin, Simon Gratz High 
Northe: ast High 
High School, 


George Stimak, Central High 
Margaret Steele, 


Martin J. Zipin, 
Elizabeth Chalfant. 
Maxine McCree, 


Peabody 


Artists everywhere select Spencerian Art 
Series pens to do their best work. For Spen 
cerian pens are recognized as the finest. There 
is a Spe neerian Art Series pen for every type 


foes NCE 1858 
MVM OMIM 


THE BEST PEN NAME 
Spencerian Pen Co., 349 Broadway, Dept. E, New York, N. Y. 





2ND PRIZE 
GIVENS 

City H. S. 
Calif Norwich, 


School, 
Academy. 
School, 


vette ot. 
of drawing 


your dealer's name and the name of your 
school. 


Con- 


the following winners of 


3RD PRIZE 
JOSEPH GUALTIERI 


Norwich Free Academy 
Conn. 


Conn. 
Conn. 


Hartford, 

Norwich, 
Springfield, ( 
Academy, ‘Newburg ch, m.. &. 


School, 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
School, i 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
igh School, Beaumont, Texas 


and every pen is hand finished 
and hand tested. Write for samples siving 








and they | 
received much encouragement from Ca- | 
In the Province of Que- | 
bec the government recently passed laws | 
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Will help you sketch people, paint outdoors, cartoon, 
illustrate magazines, advertising. Whether you want 
to draw for fun, or become professional, here's your 
magazine of instruction, news, pleasure pointers, and 
trade tips. WHILE THEY LAST, REGULAR 2S¢ COPY 
FOR ONLY A DIME.—send \0¢ today 

Professional Art — 320 W. Doty, Madison, Wis. 


GOING TO 
COLLEGE TS Xen meat have 


A “Bible” for Freshmen 
by Rita Halle Kleeman 
25ce a copy. Discounts for quantity. 


**I wish every freshman in the country could read 
it."" Marguerite Tuttle, Inc. School-Camp Specialist. 


WISDOM PRESS, 47 West St., New York City 


MOUNTED SPECIMENS OQ 
HEADS-EYES-SUPPLIES “© 
LEARN TAXIDERMY, illustrated, $1 


We sell Eyes, Supplies, mounted Birds, Animals 
ming . . Custom wor 


an 
Hofman ‘Studio, "983 Gates Avenue, Brooklyn, N.Y. 








PRATT INSTITUTE 
SCHOOL OF FINE AND APPLIED ARTS 


Architecture—3 year course, 
year course. B. of Arch. degree. Advertising De- 
sign. Fashion Illustration, Industrial Design, In- 
terior Decoration, Pictorial Illustration. Four Year 
Teacher Training. Catalog on Request. 

38 Studios. 91 Instructors. 50th Year. 


JAMES C. BOUDREAU, Directer 


Institute certificates; 4 

















Why Not Learn Cartooning? 
Prepare yourself for a future both 
7 well paying. Let Tom 
cartoonist show you 
is over for soseuall oe 
vou scan develop sour 4dhae 
Complete simp vle course. indie ida 
instruction First lesson FREE. 
Send 6c stampe with name and address. 


quickls 


NATIONAL ARTS GUILD, Dept. D, Washington, D.C. 





Coljege of 
5 A q G ‘ » Physical Education 
Physical Therap 
of Boston University 56th year. 4 yrs. H. 8. requit 
4 yr. degree course Unusual camp instructien. Cataleg 
Ernst Hermann. Dean, 44 Everett St.. Cambridge, Mass. 
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Labor, Backed by Wagner Act, 
Seeks Textile Unions 


Following the Supreme Court’s favor- 
able decisions on the Wagner Labor 
Relations Act (See page 24 SS.), the 
nation’s labor leaders speeded up their 
drives to organize unions in the mass- 
production steel, automobile, electrical, 
rubber, textile and other industries. 

John L. Lewis’ powerful Committee 
for Industrial Organization completed 
agreements with General Motors and 
Chrysler and increased its efforts to or- 
ganize the last of the big-three 
automobile makers—the Ford Mo- 
tor Company. Following the Wag- 
ner Act decisions, Henry Ford said 
his workers were “free to join 
anything they want to. ... Of 
course I think they are foolish if 
they join any union.” Asked if he 
would talk to CIO officials, Ford 
said: “Ask me that when the time 
comes.” The pioneer motor maker 
has announced plans to _ raise 
wages to $10 a day and lower 
hours of work in order to fight 
unionization. He has even threat- 
ened to close his plants rather 
than bargain with a union. Col- 
umnist Raymond Clapper points 
out that Ford’s business was built 
up by his own ability but there 
are thousands of Ford dealers who 
expect him to solve his labor 
problems peaceably. Governor 
Frank Murphy of Michigan, who 
was successful in settling the Gen- 
eral Motors and Chrysler sit-down 
strikes, disputed Ford’s assertion 





F | DON'T WANT 
| DEMONITRATION | 





men declared they would oppose any 
CIO effort to organize workers. In or- 
der to “steal a march” on the CIO the 
American Federation of Labor has 
granted a union charter to the Tri-State 
Union, which claims the membership of 
90 per cent of the lead and zinc miners 
in the Oklahoma, Missouri and Kansas 
fields. This brought a charge from the 
CIO that the A. F. of L. had chartered 


“a company controlled organization.” 











Low Tax Returns Raise 
Budget Problem Again 


President Roosevelt has sent a letter to 
the heads of Government departments 
urging upon them the necessity for cut. 
ting expenses further. He warned them 
that income was not balancing outgo 
and a “far greater” deficit than was an- 
ticipated is in sight unless drastic econ- 
omies are practiced. 

Last January the President took a look 
at the Federal housekeeping budget and 
estimated the deficit for the 1937 fiscal 
year at over two and one-half biJ- 
lion dollars. But he hoped to pare 
this down to around the one bil- 
lion mark by an increase in tax 
revenues brought about by better 
business conditions. But present 
tax returns, from income taxes, 
corporation taxes and other levies, 
are between $300,000,000 and $500,- 
000,000 below his estimates and the 
Treasury has been forced to do 
some more borrowing. Therefore 
the President and his advisers are 
talking economy and _ hoping to 
keep Congress from going on an- 
other spending rampage. In the 
face of this economy demand there 
is strong pressure for more 
spending. 





ie 





that workers would be “foolish to 
join any union.” 

In Washington, Secretary of La- 
bor Frances Perkins called a con- 
ference of labor and business leaders, 
including Myron C. Taylor, Gerard 
Swope, Harper Sibley, and others, to 
work out a future labor policy. She said 
Mr. Ford was not invited because he 
had no experience in dealing with labor 
unions. Labor and liberal leaders de- 
clared that industrial leaders were pre- 
paring to push laws through Congress 
destroying labor’s hard-won gains under 
the Wagner Act, while pretending to 
support that Act. Some experts feel that 
it is necessary, however, to set up a 
mediation board which will settle labor 
quarrels before they reach the strike 
stage. This mediation board would be 
similar to the board which, under the 
Railway Labor Act of 1926, has pre- 
vented serious labor trouble. 

In the Kansas lead and zine mining 
fields a bloody clash occurred between 
CIO members and workers belonging to 
the Tri-State Metal, Mine and Smelter 
Workers Union, a union without national 
affiliation. Raids on CIO headquarters 
resulted in gunfire which seriously 
wounded eight people. Tri-State Union 
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Speaking of Sales Resistance 


Sweeping gains were made in the 
rayon industry by the CIO when its 
affiliated Textile Workers Organizing 
Committee, headed by Sidney Hillman, 
signed an agreement with the Viscose 
Company, largest rayon producer in the 
country. The TWOC was given sole col- 
lective bargaining rights for Viscose’s 
20,000 workers. The contract also calls 
for a 10 per cent wage increase and the 
40 hour week. 

The shipping peace that has reigned 
since the settlement of the three-months 
maritime strike was broken last week 
when a sit-down strike tied up the 
President Roosevelt, a ship belonging to 
the International Mercantile Marine 
Company. The men claimed that the 
company was not carrying out its part 
of the strike settlement. The strike 
spread to the S.S. California when mem- 
bers of her crew sat down. Peace was 
restored when the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board agreed to hold an election 
which will determine the union repre- 
sentatives that are favored by the sea- 
men. 


Talburt for the Scripps-Howard Newspapers 


The National Resources Com- 
mittee favors a four billion dollar 
flood control and_ conservation 
measure to be spread over a ten 
year period. The Wagner housing 
bill proposes a one billion dollar 
slum clearance program and low- 
cost housing construction. The 
National Council of Mayors, and 
Governors of important industrial 
states both demand that the fed- 
eral government increase its relief 
spending to more than two billion dol- 
lars next year. The Harrison-Black- 
Fletcher bill would provide an opening 
expenditure of $100,000 to aid education 
in the States. It is favored by Senator 
Pat Harrison, Democrat of Mississippi, 
but is opposed by Democratic Majority 
Leader Senator Joseph Robinson of Ar- 
kansas. 

Remarks the N. Y. World-Telegram: 
“Many of the above expenditures are 
desirable. But isn’t it about time for us 
to decide what we are willing to pay for, 
eliminate those other things and then 
tax ourselves to whatever extent is nec- 
essary to meet our bills?” 

Experts, who agree with the World- 
Telegram, feel that the government can- 
not check its present spending program. 
They advise it to increase income taxes 
on all people, and particularly to place 
a heavier tax on people with low in- 
comes. They argue that such a tax 
would make more people aware of their 
duties as citizens, and cause them to be 
more critical of “wasteful spending” of 
public money. 
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Senate Passes Wheat 
Insurance Plan 


During the 1936 election both Republi- 
gans and Democrats favored a crop in- 
surance plan to protect farmers from 
weather hazards. Last week the Senate 

sed President Roosevelt’s wheat in- 
surance bill with little opposition and 
sent it to the House. The bill provides 
$100,000,000 to set up the Federal Crop 
Insurance Corporation. It will enter into 
yoluntary contracts with farmers who 
want to insure their wheat crop by 
paying premiums either in money or in 
grain to the government. If bad weather 
hurts the farmer’s wheat crop he would 
be paid back enough wheat to make up 
for the shortage in his crop. Payment 
would be made in bushels of wheat, re- 
gardless of the price. This would tend 
to regulate the amount of wheat rather 
than attempting tg regulate the price. 
The price, however, would be regulated 
to a certain degree by maintaining a 
steady flow of wheat on the market. If 
this wheat insurance plan works well 
the Administration hopes to extend the 

plan to other crops and make it a 
prmanent government policy. 

Commented Columnist Raymond Clap- 
pr: “You can insure yourself against 
almost anything—death, fire, sickness, 
accident, bad debts, burglars and boiler 
explosions. .. . But the biggest single 
means of livelihood in this country, farm- 
ing, cannot be insured. The farmer must 
gamble. He must take his chances on 
the weather, and with grasshopper and 
chinch bugs. ... Economists of so con- 
servative a group as the Brookings Insti- 
tution . . . believe ‘that the possibilities 
of crop insurance under government 
auspices should be fully explored and 
vigorously experimented with.’” 

Other farm problems received the at- 
tention of Congress as President Roose- 
velt sought to save his Farm Tenancy 
Bill for the purchase of land to be sold 
to worthy tenants. The House Agricul- 
ture Committee defeated the measure 13 
to 11 a fortnight ago, arguing that the 
government “should not get into the land 
business.” (Schol., April 17.) After los- 
ing another battle to get a reconsidera- 
tion of the bill, a compromise was 
worked out to provide $50,000,000 yearly 
for loans to help tenants buy their own 
farmsteads. 


Anti-Lynching Bill 
Approved By House 

Congress is once again debating the 
question of mob violence versus justice. 
The drastic Gavagan Anti-Lynching 
Bill was passed last week by the House 
of Representatives after a bitter debate 
which found 100 Southern Congressmen 
fighting the measure because it interfered 
with States’ rights. 
_ The bill provides for Federal fines or 
imprisonment for Sheriffs or other local 
officers who permit a prisoner to be 
taken from them and injured or killed, 
and it also permits an injured person or 
his kin to sue guilty officers for damages. 

Representative Joseph A. Gavagan of 
New York, author of the bill, asserted 
that only through a Federal law would 
lynching be curbed. Gavagan and others 
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argued that lynching is different from 
the crime of murder. In murder an 
individual takes life, generally for some 
personal reason. In lynching a mob takes 
the place of the State to punish a person 
accused of a crime. 

Chairman Summers of the Judiciary 
Committee, a Democrat from Texas, led 
the opposition to the bill. He told the 
House that Southern States had a Negro 
problem which most Northerners knew 
nothing about, and added that the bill 
would not only fail to prevent lynching 
but might prove less of a protection to 
Negroes than its sponsors hoped. He 
received much applause from the House 
when he finished his earnest plea. Only 
one Southerner voted for the Gavagan 
Bill. He was Representative Maury 
Maverick of Texas. 


Representative Colmar of Mississippi 
tried to add a clause to include gang 
murders and kidnappings as crimes 
punishable under the Gavagan law. He 
charged that Northern gang murders 
were similar to lynchings and shouid be 
covered by the law. A vecent lynching 
at Duck Hill, Mississippi, where a mob 
tortured with blow torches and killed 
two Negroes accused of killing a white 
storekeeper provided supporters of the 
bill with strong arguments. 

The struggle for anti-lynching laws 
goes back to 1922 when such a bill was 
passed by the House but defeated in the 
Senate. In 1934 a double lynching of 
white men in California, which was de- 
fended by the Governor, caused Presi- 
dent Roosevelt to denounce this form of 

(Concluded on page 34) 








“the outstanding contestant 
in this year’s Scholastic Awards” 


That’s what Ernest Watson, Editor 


of Art Instruction, Art Editor of 


Scholastic, and Member of the Scho- 
lastic Awards Jury for seven years, 


says of Joseph Gualtieri, winner of 


the first prize for pencil drawing. 
The Gualtieri prize-winning drawing 
was done on Strathmore, thus win- 
ning one of the newly inaugurated 
Strathmore Awards in addition to 
the regular prize. 





JOSEPH GUALTIERI 5 2 Senior 
at the Norwich Academy, Nor- 
wich, Conn. His record through- 
out the four-year course has been 
exceptional. Next year he hopes 
to enter the Art Institute of 
Chicago on a scholarship. 


We congratulate Joseph Gualtieri on his prize-winning picture 


and we are happy that Strathmore was part of that picture. 


Strathmore Artist Papers and Boards have been the first choice of 


successful artists for many years. If you are not already acquainted 


with them, write today for a sample book. 


PAPER IS PART OF THE PICTURE 


STRATHMORE 


ARTIST PAPERS AND BOARDS 


STRATHMORE PAPER CO., WEST SPRINGFIELD, MASS. ¢ DEPT. SC-5 
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FILL THIS 
PURSE 


As a philosopher of plain, 
blunt speech, Benja- 
min Franklin held a 


high place. 


In fighting poverty, he 
commented: 
“Light purse, heavy 


heart.”’ 


Thousands of widows of 
uninsured or under- 
insured husbands will 
attest to the truth of 


that observation. 


Che Prudential 


Zusurance Company of America 
Epwarp D. DurFieLp, President 


Home Office: Newark, New Jersey 











“collective murder.” The Wagner-Cos- 
tigan Anti-Lynching Bill was introduced 
later in the Senate but Southern Sen- 


ators, led by the late Huey Long, “talked | 


it to death” and blocked passage. 


Because of the close division of opinion | 
in the Senate, the Gavagan Bill is not | 


expected to pass. 


The veteran Senator | 


William E. Borah of Idaho is one of the | 
leaders against anti-lynching legislation. | 


He insists that such laws would be 


unconstitutional because they interfere in | 


a States’ internal affairs and 


ald Tribune reminds us that several 


In view of this, the 


| American Committee Hears 
| Trotsky’s Testimony 


A committee of American liberals, 
headed by Professor John Dewey, has 


| been in Mexico hearing Leon Trotsky’s 
| side of his historic quarrel with the Rus- | 


sian dictator Josef Stalin. Trotsky, for- 
in Mexico. Several months ago he was 
named as the leader of a widespread plot 
to wreck Soviet industry and overthrow 
Stalin with the aid of Germany and 
Japan. Seventeen men, including several 
high officials, were tried for taking part 


| in this plot and executed by a firing 


squad. (Schol., Apr. 17, P. 17.) 
Trotsky concluded four and one half 
days of testimony before the commission 
with the charge that Stalin and his 
“bureaucracy” were responsible for the 
rise of Hitler and his Nazi party in Ger- 
many and had helped the Nazis smash 
the German liberal Socialists. Trotsky, 


invade | 
| States’ rights. The Republican N. Y. Her- 


| strong Virginia newspapers, led by the | 
| Richmond Times-Dispatch, favor Federal | |! 
| action. The Times-Dispatch said too that | 
| Virginia has not had a lynching since it | 
| passed a State law. 
| Herald Tribune thinks the problem might 
| be solved by interstate cooperation, if the 
| Southern States agreed to follow Vir- 
| ginia’s example. 


The drawings submitted for the 
Higgins Scholastic Awards were of 
such exceptional merit that it was 
difficult indeed to select the prize- 


‘winners. To those who won the 


| mer high Russian official, is now exiled | 


awards, Chas. M. Higgins & Co., 
Inc., extends its heartiest congratu- 


lations. To those who tried, but 


did not win—our thanks for your 


| participation. Your drawings were 
| good—exceptionally so. While you 


| failed to win an award, we are sure 


| 
} 
| 


once the colleague of Lenin and Minister | 


of War during the revolutionary years 


that you benefited, in training and 


of 1917-1924, broke with Stalin several | 


years ago when the dictator refused to 
follow Trotsky’s ideas of a more thor- 
ough-going radical policy. Stalin in- 
sisted that communism had to be made 
successful in Russia first, and could not 
be imported to other nations under pres- 
ent conditions. Trotsky presented evi- 
dence that he did not meet the alleged 
anti-Stalin plotters as charged in the 
Moscow trials. 

Following Trotsky’s testimony, John 
Finerty, attorney for the commission, 
subjected him to several days of careful 


| experience, by your participation. 
| 


| We sincerely hope that you will be 


able to try again in 1937-38. 


CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., INC 


271 NINTH STREET, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
| 


cross-questioning. Trotsky had asserted | 
that he would be willing to stand trial | 
as traitor if the commission finds that | ° 
he is guilty of plotting to wreck Russian | 


industry. The commission’s main in- 
terest in the Trotsky case is to deter- 
mine Trotsky’s guilt or innocence. But 
one member, Carleton Beals, well-known 
writer, resigned, charging the Trotsky 
“trial” was a “schoolboy joke” and that 
“the hushed adoration of the other mem- 
bers of the Commission for Mr. Trotsky 
has defeated all spirit of honest investi- 
gation.” The case has aroused strong 
feeling and divided left wing followers 
all over the world into Stalinite and 
Trotskyist factions. 
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HE Annual Journalism Awards 

sponsored by Quill and Scroll, na- 
tial honorary society for high 
school journalists, and held annually 
in conjunction with the Scholastic 
Awards, were again conducted under 
the direction of Professor Edward J. 
Nell of the Northwestern University 
Schoo! of Journalism, Executive 
Secretary of the Society. 

Owing to space limitations, it is im- 
possible to publish any of the prize- 
winning journalism contributions in 
this issue. They will appear, however, 
in a forthcoming issue of Quill and 
Scroll Magazine. Names of the three 
prize-winners in each of the six Quill 
and Scroll Awards are given below. 
Winners of the 48 state certificates 
for the best work in their states in 
each division will be notified by mail. 

The first prize-winners in each di- 
vision receive Royal Signet Type- 
writers, offered by the Royal Type- 
writer Company, as prizes. The sec- 
ond and third prizes are $10 and $5 
each in cash. 

The entries in the Quill and Scroll 
Awards were judged this year by the 
following jury of leading teachers of 
journalism: 


Homer A. Post, Lincoln High School, 
Tacoma, Washington. 

U. N. Hoffman, Stadium High School, 
Tacoma, Washington. 

Carl G. Miller, Lewis and Clark High 
School, Spokane, Washington. 

R. E. Wolseley, Medill School of Jour- 
nalism, Northwestern University, Chi- 
cago, Illinois. 

Paul Hedlund, Senior High School, 
Peekskill, New York. 

Edward J. Nell, Executive Secretary, 
Quill and Scroll Society, Northwestern 
University, Chicago, Illinois. 


Feature Stories 


First Prize, Royal Typewriter, Billy 
Mizelle, Phillips H. S., Birmigham, Ala. 


Second Prize, $10, William Murphy, 
Boys H. S., Dorchester, Mass. 


Third Prize, $5, Quirk Kline, Senior 
H. S., San Diego, Calif. 


Interview 


First Prize, Royal Typwriter, Margaret 
Kohn, Murphy H. S., Mobile, Ala. 


Second Prize, $10, Nell Dean Kingsley, 
Shorewood H. S., Milwaukee, Wis. 


INVENTIONS & 
DISCOVERIES TO 
BRING 5/G CHANGES 


They open the way to endless opportunities. Read 
about them in Popular Mechanics. Every month this 
ig 250-page magazine is crammed full of fascinating 
pictures and accounts of daring adventures, astound« 
pr Scientific discoveries, new achievements in aviae 
ton, electricity, engineering, chemistry, physics, 
0. Special departments for home craftsmen and 
Practical shop men—easy to follow plans—get real 
fun out of making things. Don’t miss 

this month’s issue—a_ thrilling, 

gripping, entertaining record 

of the world’s newest wonders 


—25c at all 
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Quill & Scroll Journalism Awards 


Third Prize, $5, Quirk Kline, Senior 


H. S., San Diego, Calif. 


Sports Story 
First Prize, Royal Typewriter, Carl 


Goss, Central H. S., St. Joseph, Mo. 


Second Prize, $10, William Nall, Bosse 


H. S., Evansville, Ind. 


Third Prize, $5, James Andrews, Miami 


Sr. H. S., Miami, Fla. 


Columns 
First Prize, Royal Typwriter, Calvin 


Kytle, Boys H. S., Atlanta, Ga. 


Second Prize, $10, Ada C. Dodson, 


Washington H. S., Danville, Va. 


Third Prize, $5, William Rutter, Senior 
H. S., Sharon, Pa. 
Editorials 


First Prize, Royal Typwriter, George 
Petrakis, Senior H. S., Dubuque, Iowa. 


Second Prize, $10, Eleanor Robison, 
Stadium’ H. S., Tacoma, Wash. 


Third Prize, $5, Frank Plasha, Senier 
H. S., Kingston, West Va. 


News Story 
First Prize, Royal Typewriter, Ed Self, 
Senior H. S., San Diego, Calif. 


Second Prize, $10, Walter Briggs, Cen- 
tral H. S., Peoria, Ill. 

Third Prize, $5, Bob Prins, Stadium 
H. S., Tacoma, Wash. 
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BECAUSE ELDORADO PENCILS 
GAVE THEM LIFE ANEW! 


You know how students enjoy 
discussions with their friends. 
But this is only one of several 
forms of self-expression. If they 
know how to draw they increase 
their capacity for communicat- 
ing their ideas. Thoughts live 
on paper as they do in words 
and the self-expression that stu- 
dents find in a simple pencil 
sketch is a real joy. Why not 
urge your pupils to take Eldo- 
rado Pencils and paper along 
with them this summer and 
come back with living memo- 
ries of their vacation? 


CONGRATULATIONS TO THE WINNERS! 
The names of the winners of 


the Eldorado-Scholastie Draw- 
ing Awards appear elsewhere in 
this issue. They deserve un- 
usual credit for their exception- 
ally fine pencil drawings. The 
other entrants have also won a 
thing of great value if they 
have improved their ability to 


draw. 


This is the Eldorado 
Scholastic cup award- 
ed to the school sub- 
mitting the best group 
of pencil drawings. | 


School Bureau, Dept, 115-J5 
JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY, JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
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ART - 
STUDENTS 


You can secure a 


FREECOPY 


of this exciting new monthly 


magazine ART INSTRUCTION 


THE ART MAGAZINE 
THAT TEACHES ART 


It’s really a monthly textbook, beau- 
tifully illustrated and modern in layout 
and typography. 

Its large pages are filled with prac- 
tical how-to-do-it instruction in draw- 
ing, painting, advertising art, design, 
prints, ete., written in step-by-step 
method by artists and art school teachers. 

Its editors, Ernest W. Watson and 
Arthur L. Guptill, are neztionally known 
artists, authors and educators. They 
want high school artists to become ac- 
quainted with ART INSTRUCTION, so 
make this generous free sample offer 
for a limited time only, as long as the 
supply of sample copies lasts. 


ACT QUICKLY 
Don’t delay; the demand will exceed 
the supply. 


Write your name and address in coupon, 
cut it out and paste on a postal card 
addressed to 


ART INSTRUCTION 
330 West 42nd Street, New York. 


i a ae "— 
i I want a free sample copy of | 
| ART INSTRUCTION ; 
CN Dain, M06 60d 45: ak eRk eg ee Re Riede 
| 
; Rita shed be a tdekeseoswna tna ee ! 
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| from his pocket. 


Boy Hates Girl 


The First of a Series 
By Marjorie Rosen 
(See Page 13 for School) 


First Prize, Humor 


9 EY babe, how about making 

H yourself a burden and being 
dragged to the 

matches?” mutters Anthony. 


Cleopatra makes an equally tactful 


hop-scotch | 


answer by replying, “Okay, kid, I'll drag | 
along, much as I don’t want to, but I | 


wanna make Susie Smith jealous.” 
Nothing like tact, boys and girls. 


Of all the places where good manners | 


should be displayed, a hop-scotch match 
tops the list. If arriving after the first 
quarter, Tony should push his way in 
front of Cleo, taking care not to push 
her over seven feet to the right. He 
then finds two seats, making sure that 
the sun is not blazing down on his. 
Cleo, when addressing Tony, should 


. Susie, on 
the other side of the colosseum, would 
otherwise be unable to see plainly 
whom Cleo was with. 

At intermission, Tony and Cleo should 
retire to the lobby. When passing the 
soft drink stand, Tony should politely 
say, “You wouldn’t want a_ drink, 
would you?” 

Cleo’s quiet answer should be, “You 
better buy me one, or else!” 

Tony should then carefully extract a 
penny from his bulging pocket and 
get Cleo a paper cup of water. 

Back in the seats again, Tony pro- 
duces a grimy box of animal crackers 
He makes a delightful 


| crunching sound when eating them; but 
| Cleo because of her braces, which must 


| with her mouth full of crackers. 


adorn the adolescent mouth, can only 
mush them around and speak briskly 
This 


| always is an appetizing sight to behold. 


Tony should not hesitate to remark to 


| Cleo, when a pretty girl passes, “What 


| | had 
| a stunner: 





Girls adore such remarks, 
as there’s no jealousy among them. 

While our little characters sit en- 
grossed in an absorbing game of hop- 
scotch, I shall go into detail as to the 
outfit suitable for hop-scotch matches. 
Cleo is appropriately attired in an or- 
chid sheer formal, cocktail sandals, and 
a wide brimmed panama hat with a 
fetching yellow streamer. It certainly 
is distinctive in comparison with the 
other common girls who are dressed in 
sports outfits and oxfords. 

Cleo, having received the first lesson 
of a correspondence school on the Art 
of Conversation, gracefully 








introduces | 


subjects of which Tony knows nothing, | 


such as Breton sailors. The art of con- 
versation is ever important 
The game ends, and Tony and Cleo 
make their way to the nearest exit On 
the way home, they stop at a drug store 
and Tony should then grumble sweetly, 
“What kind of a coke will you have?” 
In the next issue of our series, “Boy 
Hates Girl,” I will discuss 
POOL HALL MANNERS FOR 
CHILDREN 





| speak very loudly as the acoustics are | 
| probably bad and besides. . 


“BUY SOFTBALL 











By hoes. 
EASY—FAST—INTERESTING 


The new Weav-Rite Adjustable Loom 
makes it easy to weave in school or at home, 
Make rugs, purses, ties, berets, etc. ANY- 
ONE CAN USE IT. If your dealer does 
not have the Weav-Rite, go to the store 
manager and he will put in a stock for you, 


STRAITS MFG. CO., 
2480 Bellevue, Detroit, Michigan 
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TENNIS INSTRUCTION: A_ 9%6-page book 
written by four of the world's outstanding play- 
ers—Perry, Tilden, Allison and Cochet—on sale 
by Scholastic for 50 cents. Send stamps or coin; 
Scholastic, 250 E. 43rd Street, New York, N.Y. 





WHEN YOU \ 
or BASEBALL BATS ™\ SS 


LOUISVILLE SLUG- \ 4 
GER—the most famous 
name in Baseball is also 
the guide to better bats 
in Softball. 

LOUISVILLE SLUGGERS 
were the overwhelming 
choice of the 70 state and 
metropolitan championship 
teams competing for the 
World's Championship at Chi- 
cago in 1936. 

Write for your free copy of “Offi- 
cial Softball Rules of 1937"'—just 
mail the coupon to Dept. S-27. 
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Whose Birthday? 


(Famous Anniversaries) 
May I 
JOSEPH 

ADDISON 

(1672-1719) English 
essayist, poet, and 
statesman; with 
Richard Steele edited 
and contributed to 
the famous Spectator 
the most noted of Sir 
Roger de Coverley 
essays. 

May 2 
CATHERINE THE 
GREAT 

(1729-96) German 
Princess who became 
Russian Empress; her 
foreign policy greatly 
expanded Russian 
territory; her inter- 
nal reforms were less 
successful. 


May 3 
NICCOLO 
MACHIAVELLI 

(1469-1527) Flor- 
entine statesman and 
writer; author of The 
Prince which des- 
cribes the unscrupu- 
lous political trickery 
known as Machiavel- 
lianism. 


May 4 
HORACE MANN 


(1796-1859) Amer- 
ican educational re- 
former led a 
movement for im- 
proved public schools 
in Massachusetts 
which set an example 
to the nation (Schol. 
Oct. 17, 1936, P. 12). 


May 5 

KARL MARX 

(1818-83) German 
economist, founder of 
modern _ socialism; 
author of Capital, 
(edited by Friedrich 
Engles) the Koran of 
Marxian socialists. 


May 6 
ROBERT E. PEARY 
(1856-1920) Ameri- 
can Arctic Explorer, 
the first man to reach 
the North Pole (1909). 
Made many trips to 


Greenland for scien- | 


tific study. Author, 
Nearest the Pole. 


May 7 
JOHANNES 
BRAHMS 
(1833-97) German 
composer and pianist; 
among his composi- 
tions are the world- 
famous Hungarian 
Dances. Was also a 
noted orchestral con- 

ductor in Vienna. 
{Portraits by Samuel Nisenson) 
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"ONT Coane 


Qur  heartiest con- 
gratulations to the win- 
to all of the 


such 


ners and 


students who sent in 
splendid work in the Scholastic 
Contest. 

Ability 


part for 


plays an important 
success in the field of 
art. No less important, how- 


ever, are the materials vou use. 


With *Tuned  Palet 
colors you are always as- 


py 
yD 


bof sured of true-toned colors 


modern 
you on 


strikingly 
that help 
your path to success. If you aren't 
Palet 
“must buy” list. 


and 
color effects 


yet using Tuned colors— 
put these on your 
Ask for **“Prang”’ Tempera, 
*“Prang” Water *Pastello, 


* Crayograph and * Crayonex. 


Colors, 























‘I’ve had three Coronas —the last two in 
simultaneous use (always marry your secre- 
tary !). The 1922 one travelled the Sierras 
and Cascades, 


1937 SPEED MODEL CORONA 


**By 1980 [ was able to afford another, 
which stood up under THE FOOL OF VENUS. 
FORTUNE AND MEN'S EYES, and MERMAID 
TAVERN. These machines also had to t: ike 
over a million words of unpublished copy.”’ 


GEORGE W. CRONYN +s 2 


... another distinguished CORONA user, and like others, warmly 


appreciative of the way Corona can 
fessional work, school use, travelling, or business, Corona is 


‘take it.” For literary or pro- 
“made to 


order’’—sturdy, complete, lightning-fast, and easy to operate. Easy to 
pay for, too. Ask to see the new “Speed Models” —or write for booklet. 





CORONA 


1S THE ONLY PORTABLE TYPEWRITER WITH THE “FLOATING SHIFT” 





PAY FOR YOUR 
CORONA AS YOU 


Desk 5, 725 


Name. 


L C SMITH & CORONA 
E. W: ushington St.. 


Please send free folder showing different Corona models and their prices. 


TYPEWRITERS INC 


Syracuse, N. 





USE IT...AS LITTLE, 





AS $1.00 A WEEK civ 


State 














ittend the 1937 Summer Courses of 
the National University of 
June 28-August 18 


No doubt, the most interesting pages 
history on 26th Century Mexico will ¢ 
with present day happenings —when 


tage clashes with vision 


To the intelligent scholar, to the st 
of sociology and history a trip to. Me xico 
City and his or her enrollment in the 1% 
Summer Courses of og Ber ay National 
University the oldest vat of learning in 
the American Continent— offers a lifetime 


opportunity 


The courses will be conducted by leaders 
of thought—Mexicans and foreigners 
international repute And the student of 


Spanish will profit immensely by mingling 
with Mexican students both in the class 
room and on week-end tours including the 
Pyramids at Teotihuacan, the floating gar- 
dens. charming provincial byways P 


Write us for particulars regarding aub 
jects in English and Spanish planned 
by the School, credits, budgeta to fit « 


pockets, lodgings in private 





through up-to-date railroad 
Pr “Ibn an-fares, ete 
F.TS. L RP. a 
National University of Mexico 
Summer School 


2810-Two-0-One N. Wells Bidg., Chicago, il 


MEXICO 








SEE HISTORY 
BEING MADE 


As never before, history is 
being made in Washington. 
Get that on-the-spot thrill! 
And get the thrill of modern 
luxury at its best, by staying 
at the magnificent Hotel 
Raleigh. Bright, cheery guest 
rooms. Delicious food in di- 
verting new restaurants. Meet 
smart Washington in the Pall 
Mall room. Rooms from $3.50. 
FREE: beautifully illustrated 
booklet. Write Room No. 104. 


C. C. SCHIFFELER, Gen. Mer. 


HOTE 






PENNSYLVANIA AVENUE AND 


l2ra ST. H.W., ere. B.C. 
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Buy a set of SPEEDBALL Pens toda 
your own saepie pipey Cards. 
exclusive SPEEDBAL Features 
made SPEEDB: ALL ike the favorite of Amer 
ica’s leading Letterers, Sign Writers 
Cartoonists: 

1—Reservoirs adjustable to all kinds of inks 

2—Fan slit marking tips—better tempering— 


3—Spring Brass 






























































High School Students can make money in 
their spare time by lettering signs for neighbor. 
hood stores with SPEEDBALL Pens and Injg 






Artists and 


durability 
Feeders—tTriple Reservoirs 
hold more ink 


4—Four styles—Seven sizes 
Sotd at Stationery Stores and Art Dealers from 


Coast to Coast. 
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CONGRATULATIONS 


to the winners of the 


AWARDS IN 
CERAMIC ART 


To those other entrants whose 
work fell just short of the prize 
winning division—better luck next 
time! Most of you now realize 
how fascinating pottery work can 
really be, and we are hoping that 
you will continue to model in clay 
for your own enjoyment if not for 
profit. Remember—you can find 
any type of ceramic material 
you desire among the Amaco 
Pottery Supplies. Write at once 
for our new descriptive catalog. 
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AMERICAN ART CLAY CO. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 

















MAKING PRINS 


In ‘Making Prints,"’ four authorities tell about 
the techniques of lithograph dry} oint, aquatint, 


linoleum print, woodcut. and etching. > fu 
page reproductions of prize ztudent made prints. 
One copy $1.50 
10 or more copies to one address $1.10 


SCHOLASTIC BOOKSHOP 
Chamber of C ce Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa 

































PINS 35c 
GUARDS 30c 
42 for 25c EACH 
<net Ring » bdlach enamel 
$1.50; 12 $12 
\ew Sprine Ce aiog Kea 


c. K Grouse co.’ 
Av... .Mass 
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WINNERS 


In the Art Scholarship Competition 


THE — high school yee whose 
hotographs appear on this page are 
the Geeen of scholarships awarded by 
America’s art schools through the Scho- 
istic Awards Scholarship competition. 
This year more than 300 students submitted 
folios of their work for consideration in this 
ial division of Scholastic Art Awards 
Scholastic heartily congratulates these for- 
tynate students, and on their behalf, extends 
avote of thanks to the directors and trustees 
of the art schools who have made such 
opportunities possible for these students. 


PRATT 
INSTITUTE 


Phyllis Tanner 


Cass Technical H. S., 
Detroit, Mich. 


MINNEAPOLIS 
SCHOOL of ART 


William Dickerson 


Galesburg Sr. H. S., 
Galesburg, Ill. 


ART SCHOOL 
OF DETROIT 
SOCIETY OF 
ARTS & CRAFTS 


Frank Litto 


Lafayette H. S., 
Buffalo, N.Y. 





NEW YORK 
SCHOOL OF 
FINE AND 
APPLIED ARTS 


Richard Huff 


Cass Technical H. S., 
Detroit, Mich. 


THE 
ART INSTITUTE 
OF CHICAGO 


Joseph Gualtieri 


Norwich Free Academy, 
Norwich, Conn. 


COLUMBUS 
SCHOOL of ART 


V. Eugene Lensner 


Lakewood H. &., 
Lakewood, QO. 


CARNEGIE 
INSTITUTE OF 
TECHNOLOGY 


Kirk Stevenson 


. Sequoia Union H. S&., 
a Redwood City, Calif. 


VESPER GEORGE 
SCHOOL of ART 


Paul Tedeschi 


Norwich Free Academy, 
Norwich, Conn. 


Armond Merizon 
Geo. A. Davis Vocational 
and Technical H. S., 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


CALIFORNIA COLLEGE 
OF ARTS AND CRAFTS 


Helen Crabtree 


Lindsay H. S., 
Lindsay, Calif. 


THE CLEVELAND SCHOOL OF ART 


Archie Wilson 


Placer Unien H. S., 
Auburn, Calif. 





Francis T. Perseli 


Arsenal Technical H. $., 
Indianapolis, isd. 


Edward Nass 


Mont Pleasant H. S., 
Schenectady, N. Y. 


William Balia 


East Technical H. S., 
Cleveland, O. 


Mildred Lorber 


Glenville H. S., 
Cleveland, O. 


Willard Witbur 


 Merwich Free Academy, 
Be Norwich, Conn. 
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type 
fortably 


“Il KNOW —TI’ve been using one for months! 
You’ll know, too, the moment you try a Royal. 
They’re easier to use—actually, easier than 
writing by hand—even if you’ve never typed 
before! They’re faster ... they do better work 
... they’re built to last a lifetime! And they’re 
the best looking portables you ever laid eyes on! 
No wonder Royal is Student America’s favor- 
ite!” Three models available. Try them at your 
nearest Royal dealer’s. Or—use the coupon be- 
low. And remember—Royals cost no more than 


ordinary portables! 


Made and guaranteed by the Royal Typewriter Company, Inc., world’s 
largest company devoted: exclusively to the manufacture 
writers. Factory: Hartford, ¢ 


Cop oupany, Ine, 


*A SMALL DOWN PAYMENT and a Royal is Yours! Pay 
the balance monthly, at the rate of 75c to $1.25 a week, de- 
pending upon model selected. Only a slight carrying charge. 











The ont, P 0 RTAB LE Dept. 3357-2 Pork Avene, New York City 
'y Dept. S-537, 2 Purk Avenue, New York City ~ 

Please tell me how I can own a genuine y : 

little as 75¢ a week. O Quote liberal trade-! ae 

on my —— - pialcaaeiaemanaina a q 

SO ADAMI on my —— af 

< e Name . 

with OL oa | 


Trade-mark for key-tension device 





